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The Defence Committee is appointed under S.O. No. 86A to examine the 
expenditure, administration and policy of the Ministry of Defence and associated 
public bodies, and similar matters within the responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland. 

The Committee consists of a maximum of eleven Members, of whom the 
quorum is three. Unless the House otherwise orders, all Members nominated to 
the Committee continue to be members of it for the remainder of the Parliament . 

The Committee has power : 

(a) to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, to adjourn from place to place, and to report 
from time to time; 

(b) to appoint persons with technical knowledge either to supply information 
which is not readily available or to elucidate matters of complexity within 
the Committee’s order of reference. 



The following were Members of the Committee during the inquiry ; 



Sir Timothy Kitson (Chairman) 



Mr Bernard Conlan 
Mr Richard Crawshaw 
Mr Dick Douglas 
Mr Bruce George 
Rt Hon Dr John Gilbert 



Sir John Langford-Holt 
Mr Michael Marshall 
Mr Michael Mates 
Mr Chris Patten 
Sir Patrick Wall 



,h. Committee »nd 

The cost of printing and publishing this Volume is estimated by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office at £1 1,088. 
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FIRST SPECIAL REPORT 

The Defence Committee have agreed to the following Special Report: 

Positive Vetting Procedures in H.M. Services 
AND the Ministry of Defence 

1. In December 1982, we announced our intention to undertake an inquiry 
into Positive Vetting Procedures in H.M. Services and the Ministry of Defence. 
We began taking evidence on 2nd March and we had taken oral evidence on four 
separate occasions before the Prime Minister announced the impending dis- 
solution of this Parliament. 

2. We are now unable to finish our inquiry in this Parliament. We have reported 
to the House the evidence so far taken and it is published with this Special Report. 

3. It is our hope that the Defence Committee in the new Parliament will be 
able to make use of the Evidence which we have taken and will complete the work 
which we have begun. 
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Memorandum by the Ministry of Defence (DV 1, HCDC 160) 

POSITIVE VETTING PROCEDURES 
IN HM SERVICES AND THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Brief Description of the System 

1. The introduction of Positive Vetting (PV) was annoimced in a press statement 
released on 8 January 1952 which read as follows : — 

“His Majesty’s Government have been considering the procedure for enuring the 
reliability of Government staff employed on exceptionally secret work, especially work 
involving access to secret information about atomic energy. 

They have decided that special enquiries should be made about those holding or 
applying for such posts. Further particulars will be sought from them and from other 
persons so that the Minister concerned may judge whether they are fit to be entrusted 
with such information. Any considered to be unfit, including members of the Communist 
Party or a Fascist organisation or those associated with such bodies in such a way as to 
raise legitimate doubts about their reliability, will be barred from such employment. 
The safeguards laid down by the previous Government for any person removed from 
secret work in the Civil Service on account of such association will be maintained, the 
staff being transferred to other work in all cases possible.” 

2. PV is applied to all public servants whose duties require regular and constant access 
to Top Secret information. There are other limited categories of information access to 
which requires PV. 

3 . Positive Vetting is carried out in stages : — 

a. there are checks against records ; 

b. the individual is invited to complete a security questionnaire, a copy of which is 
attached to this memorandum; 

c. character referees named by the individual in the questionnaire are consulted in 
writing; and 

d. a field investigation is carried out by the relevant Security Investigating Unit. 

4. Referees must have been well acquainted with the individual in private life for a 
period of at least five years and be fit persons to express an opinion on the individual. A 
referee must not be a relation and should not be the individual’s immediate line manager. 

5. In the course of the field enquiry the PV Investigating Officer is required to obtain 
information about the individual, his close relatives, the organisations and associations 
to which he belongs and his interests. The interviewing officer is also required to see at 
least two referees and a sufficient number of present and previous employers and super- 
vising officers to cover adequately the subject’s career over the previous ten years (except 
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that in the case of those in the Services a shorter period of not less than five years may be 
acceptable because of the greater knowledge about an individual usually available in the 
closer knit Service family circle). The subject is invariably interviewed for an intitial PV. 
The aid of these interviews is to build up as full a picture as possible of the individual’s 
character and the investigating officer is given considerable discretion in his handling of 
the field enquiries. 

6. When the investigating officer’s field enquiries are completed the information he has 
acquired is passing to the assessing officer who is responsible for deciding whether PV 
clearance is to be granted. PV cannot produce proof of an individual’s reliability and may 
indeed fail to uncover indications of unreliability where an individual has been discreet and 
is determined to keep some aspects of his life hidden. It undoubtedly however enables the 
Ministry of Defence to reject for posts which give access to Top Secret information a 
number of people whose reliability is in doubt. 

Positive Vetting Reviews 

7. A PV clearance is reviewed every five years except in the case of people under age 2 1 
when the review is done annually. The purpose of the review is to check on the period since 
the original enquiries or last review. 

8 . The review consists of : 

a. completion of a security questionnaire by the individual ; 

b. scrutiny of the individual’s security and personal files ; 

c. reports of the individual’s general reliability and character from his supervising 

officers; 

d. where the Department considers it desirable, an interview of the individual or 

with character referees. 

9. A satisfactory outcome of a vetting enquiry is necessarily valid only at the time of its 
completion. There can be no guarantee that sympathies, conduct or circumstances will not 
subsequently undergo some change in a way which could reflect on reliability. It is there- 
fore important that any new information which may be thought to affect the reliability of a 
person occupying a sensitive post is brought promptly to the attention of the relevant 
Director of Security . 

Matters Raised by the Defence Committee 

10. Anpers to the 27 specific questions put to the Ministry of Defence by the Clerk to 
the Committee are as follows. Except where otherwise indicated the answers given in each 
case apply equally to the armed Services and to Ministry of Defence civilians. 

1. How much does the vetting system cost and what is the unit cost for each person 

vetted? ^ 

Question 1 Answer: The estimated cost of the Ministry of Defence vetting system, 
including the work done for other Departments, was £7.13 million in 1982. The estimated 
average umt cost for each person vetted was £800. 

2, mat are the criteria wliich establish the requirement for positive vetting ? Are the 
criteria uniform tffioughout the Services and MOD ? At what level is the decision 
taken that the holder of a post requires to be positively vetted ? 

Question 2. Answer: Positive Vetting is applied to any person who is being considered for 
ernployment on duties which require regular and constant access to Top Secret information, 
inere are other limited categories of information access to which requires PV. Exception- 
ally certem posts which do not strictly fall within the criteria listed above may nonetheless 
attract PV because of the sensitivity of the post or the nature of the duties on which the 
mdividual is engaged. An example would be an investigating officer serving with one of the 
investigating units. 

VSfithin the Ministry of Defence Directors and Heads of Divisions are responsible for 
deciding which posts in their organisation require a PV’d incumbent. Directors and Heads 
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of Divisions are at Assistant Secretary level or equivalent. Above this level almost all posts 
would require PV. Within the three Services the decision that a post needs PV is normally 
taken either at Command HQ level, or at District level and by the Security Directorate. 

3. Who are employed to perform the vetting procedures ? Are they civilian or Service 
personnel; how are they trained; what are their grades and from where are they 
recruited? 

Question 3. Answer: The three Service vetting units and the Personnel Security Investigat- 
ing Unit employ Security Officers (Investigating) (SO(I)) to carry out field enquiries for 
positive vetting. These are all civilian personnel. The basic grade is Security Officer 
(Investigating, II and most enquiries are carried out by officers of this level. The SO(I)IIs 
are supervised by Security Officers Grade I and above this level there are a few posts at 
Senior Security Officer level and one at Chief Investigating Officer level (the Head of the 
PSIU). The RAF also use some Service officers, particularly overseas, to carry out PV 
enquiries. Security assessments are variously carried out by Civil Service administration 
grades (in the case of MOD Civil Servants) ; by retired officers and administration grades 
(in the case of the Royal Navy and the Army) and by serving officers, Civil Service 
administration grades and retired officers in the case of the Royal Air Force. 

The Security Officers (Investigating) are centrally recruited through the Civil Service 
Commission by means of advertisements placed in the national press and in specialist 
publications such as the Police Review and through the Retired Officer’s Organisation. 
Advertising is aimed at officers of the three Services and Home and former Colonial Police 
Services between age limits 35-55. Recruiting is open to both sexes though in practice there 
are very few women candidates and currently no women Investigating Officers in MOD 
service. Most recruits are in their middle 50’s and incumbents may serve to a.ge 65. 
Former Service officers are usually between the rank of Major and Brigadier or equivalent 
and former Police officers usualiy range from Inspector to Chief Superintendent although 
there are examples from outside these brackets. In all cases the process of selection takes 
into consideration the background and experience of the officers concerned. Qualities for 
which selection boards look include previous experience of interviewing, penetration, 
judgement, tact and persistence coupled with maturity and a wide experience of dealing 
with people. Candidates are also expected to have the ability to report their findings 
accurately and lucidly. 

Successful candidates are engaged subject to a two year probationary period. Them is a 
short formal period of training on induction (up to two weeks) during which recmits are 
instructed in the relevant regulations and practice interviewing skills and report siting. 
The training course covers the principles of vetting and examples of problems which may 
arise during the course of enquiries. Interviewing exercises form a large part of the coiuse 
with Investigating Officers playing the role of interviewees and applying typical problems 
for new recuits to overcome. After this relatively short period of formal instruction the 
work of the Investigating Officer is closely monitored for as long as may be necessary. 
In-service training is augmented by periodic conferences and seminars wh^ecomtn 
problems are discussed. The performance of an individual officer is monitored by his line 
management as in any other branch of government service. 

4. Please provide specimens of the forms used in the PV process. 

Question 4. Answer: Specimen forms are attached as requested. 

5. What is the practice concerning the requests for referees? Does the number of 
referees required vary according to the level of information to which it is anticipated 
the person vetted will have access ? 

Question 5. Answer: The security questionnaire includes a request for the names of two or 
more referees. If the Investigating Officer is not satisfied that the referee are well acquainted 
with the subject in private life or in recent years or are otherwise not fit to express an 
opinion on the subject’s reliability, he may at his discretion ask the subject to sup|fiy 
additional names. Referees must not be related to the subject and as a ^neral rule the 
subject’s superior in public service would not be acceptable as a referee but a coUea^e 
may be acceptable as a referee if he is well acquainted with the subject in private hie. 1 he 
level of information to which the person vetted will have access is not a factor in deciding 
the number of referees required . 
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6. What is the policy regarding interviews with individuals being positively vetted ? Is 
the procedure standard for all three Services and for the MOD civil servants ? 

Question 6. Answer: It is standard procedure to interview all individuals on initial PV. 

7. What is the averap completion time for the PV process and what happens to 
individuals in the interim? Are they allowed access to sensitive material pending 
completion of the vetting process ? 

Question 7. Answer: There is a system of priorities but it is never practicable to say in 
adva.nce how long the process will take. The time varies considerably but it is usually 
possible to complete PV within 3-5 months. In urgent cases it is possible to improve 
substantially on this time. 

In exceptional circumstances there is provision for authorising access before the full PV 
process is completed. 



8. Are there examples of people leaving the service as a result of delays in appointment 
due to vetting clearance ? 

Question 8. Answer: There are no recorded examples of anyone leaving the service as a 
result of delays in appointment due to clearance. There have certainly been cases however 
where potential recruits have been lost to the Civil Service as a result of the unavoidable 
length of time the PV process usually takes. 

9. What are the types of character defects which might bar a serviceman or woman 
from access to T op Secret information ? 

Question 9. Answer: There are certain character defects which could bar an individual 
trom PV post; major indiscretion, drunkenness or drug taking, dishonesty, convictions for 
serious crimes, having substantial financial difficulties; being vulnerable as a result of 
irregular sexual behaviour, and significant mental illness. 

10. Are the Services taking a less rigorous attitude to homosexuality following the 
recent report of the Security Commission ? 

Question 10. Answer: No. Homosexuality remains a serious disciplinary offence in the 
Armed Services, normally leading to discharge. So far as the Armed Services are concernecl 
the r^oinmendations of the Security Commission (Cmnd 8540) have not resulted, nor 
were they intended to result, in the Services taking a less rigorous attitude. 



11. Is there any right of appeal in the Services and Ministry of Defence against a PV 
bar ? If so what is the procedure ? 

^ procedure. If a Civil Servant is refused PV 

^ withdrawn on grounds of character defect alone and his career will be 
In informed of the fact and, if he so wishes, allowed to 

certain cases, for example if PV was refused because of mental in- 
reSefor^hd^^^^ undesirable to tell the officer that PV clearance has been 

individual is given a written state- 
ment of the facts on which the decision is based. If he so wishes he may be accomnanied at 

anyappealinterviewwhichtakesplacebyafriendoratradeunionr^pLs^^^^^^^ 

GoverLiLt^srntPmP^t^f^^ r ^ 5 ®ause of the associations described in the 

SneSS (referred to at para 1 above), there is a right of 

t£ee adv?^er?^he S® purge procedure to an independent tribunal of 

Jlnuary^^^^^^^^ the House (see Hansard for 29 

The purge procedure does not apply to members of the Services. In cases of refusal o f 
PV members of the Services can appeal to their Service Board. 
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12. When PV results in non-clearance does this inevitably militate against promotion 
prospects ? How many cases of non-clearance occur on average each year ? 

Question 12. Answer: Non-clearance does not inevitably militate against promotion 
prospects. But in the case of Ministry of Defence Civil Servants and Service officers the 
more senior the grade of the individual concerned the more likely it is that non-clearance 
will militate against promotion prospects. And there are certain trades for which PV is a 
pre-requisite. As there are more non-PV’d posts than PV’d posts in the Ministry of 
Defence and in the tliree Services it is usually possible to find an alternative posting for an 
individual who has been denied PV or from whom PV has been withdrawn. 

The figures for 1982 for non-clearances (including withdrawals) were as follows ; 

Services *** 

MOD civilians *** 

Total non-clearances * * * 

13. How often is the PV process repeated per individual? Who decides that a further 
vetting is necessary? How far is the review a formality if initial clearance was 
satisfactory ? Can revetting be done by the original vetting officer ? On how many 
occasions in the past five years has PV clearance been withdrawn ? 

Question 13. Answer: PV clearance is reviewed at five-yearly intervals (the quinquennial 
review — QQR) or annually under the age of 21, provided the individual concerned 
continues to require clearance. When a review is due line management and the posting 
authorities are consulted about the continuing need for PV. The review is never a formality 
but the depth of the investigation at the review stages would be determined in each case by 
the circumstances of the individual. There is no reason in principle why the revetting 
should not be done by the original vetting officer but in practice with a five-year interval, it 
is by no means inevitable. 

In the past five years PV clearance has been withdrawn from those holding PV in 
* * * cases* * *. 

14. What is the number of Service personnel requiring PV ? How many are vetted each 
year? Is theree any scrutiny in progress with a view to reducing the number as 
appears to be the case with civilians ? 



Question 14. Answer: In 1982 there were some 16,300 PV posts in the three Services. The 
numbers PV’d by each of the tliree Services vetting units for each of the past five years 
were as shown below : 





1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Royal Navy 


2,916 


3,116 


2,941 


2,892 


2,751 


Army 


3,217 


3,087 


3,769 


3,717 


3,040 


Royal Air Force 


1,830 


2,245 


2,387 


2,238 


2,106 



The number of posts requiring to be PV’d in each of the Services is presently under 
special scrutiny and the security division from time to time scrutinise the number of posts. 



15. If a post previously not requiring vetting, is determined then to require it, does the 
incumbent stay in post until cleared ? 

Question 15. Answer: This would depend on the urgency involved. If for example it was 
essential that a particular post should be filled by a PV’d incumbent within a matter of days 
and it was not possible to staff the post with a PV’d individual, then the incumbent might 
be permitted to remain in the post during the P V process (but see A7 above) . 
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16. What weight is given to the reports by referees and in particular by those for whom 
the subject has worked ? Are others consulted apart from the named referees ? 

Question 16. Answer: In addition to referees and supervising officers, past employers are 
consulted. The weight given to the reports from all these people must necessarily be a 
matter for the judgment of the investigating and assessing officers concerned; this is part 
of their expertise and will depend upon their judgment of the worth of the individual whose 
testimony is being considered. If there are doubts about the testimony given by a particular 
referee the officer may ask for additional referees to be nominated. 

17. How far are the procedures designed to discover political views rather than charac- 
ter defects ? Are vetters trained to discover political views ? 

Question 17. Answer: The procedures are designed to discover whether an individual is 
considered unfit in the terms of the Government statement of 8 January 1952 referred to at 
para 1 above. Investigating officers are not required to enquire into an individual’s 
political views other than to confirm such fitness, and are briefed accordingly. 

18. How far are vetters given discretion to fix the scope of their inquiries? Are the 
investigators vetted ? Are their investigations cross checked ? 

Question 18. Answer: Enquiries must be pursued until the Department is satisfied that a 
sufficient depth of information has been obtained to enable a judgment to be made about 
the fitness of the subject to occupy a P V post. 

All the Investigating Officers in the PSIU are themselves PV’d before taking up appoint- 
ment. The same applies to the lOs of the Army Security Vetting Unit but not all the lOs 
employed by the Royal Navy and the RAF are PV’d; their current practice is to PV all 
new entrants and those with some time still to serve. It is the intention that all PV Investi- 
gating Officers shall be PV’d in future. Investigating Officers reports are of com'se 
scrutinised and assessed by other officers. 

19. What is the connection between Service Officers confidential reports and vetting? 
How does this differ from the procedure for civil servants? Is there a level in HM 
Services and in MOD where vetting automatically applies; does having a PV 
clearance affect an individual’s career pattern ? 

Question 19. Answer: Confidential reports are read as part of the procedure. Within the 
MOD it had been the practice to PV all officers at Under Secretary rank and above until 
Cmnd 8540 abolished the rule that Under Secretaries should automatically be PV’d. In 
HM Services officers of the rank of Captain RN, Brigadier and Air Commodore and up- 
wards are normally PV’d, though in certain areas (for example medical) the requirements 
for Py posts are few. Both in the MOD and in HM Services it would be exceptional that 
the highest ranks could be achieved without a PV clearance. This policy is kept under 
review. 

20. What is the difference in procedure between positive and negative vetting ? 

Question 20. Answer: Positive Vetting consists of checks against records and a full field 
investigation wliich includes interviews with the subject, supervisors, referees and previous 
employers. For access to less sensitive information a more limited range of checks is made. 

21. Who has access to the results of vetting ? Are the records kept centrally ? 

Question 21. Answer: Access to information obtained in PV is strictly limited to security 
divisions and senior managers directly responsible for those divisions. The decisions made 
as a result of vetting are made known to managers who have a need to know. 

Individual security files are kept under the control of each Director of Security but there 
is no single repository for such files. 

22. How long have the present procedures been in application? How often are the 
criteria for vetting reviewed ? 
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Question 22. Answer: The introduction of PV was announced in 1952. The procedures 
were reviewed by the Radcliffe Committee in 1961 (Cmnd 1681). The Committee made 
some recommendations designed to strengthen the procedures. Since then the PV pro- 
cedures, including their scope (see A2 above) have been under scrutiny by the MPO and its 
predecessors and the Security Commission examined the process in 1981 (Cmnd 8540). 

23 . Pi ease provide a copy of the instructions to the investigating officers. 

Question 22. Answer: A statement on the guidance given to lO’s is attached (p.8 below). 

24. Is a PV clearance absolute or is it capable of interpretation according to job 
circumstances ? 

Question 24. Answer: A PV clearance does not admit the holder to all classified informa- 
tion. Access to classified information is governed by the need-to-know principles. 

25. Do appointments requiring PV clearance have to be made in consultation with the 
Accounting Officer or is this a delegated power ? 

Question 25. Answer: The Accounting Officer role has no relevance to the PV procedures 
or to appointments to posts requiring PV. The responsibility for granting PV rests with the 
PUS (or in the Services with the Vice Chiefs). Both delegate their authority. 

26. To what extent are Ministers involved in any aspects of the process ? 

Question 26. Answer: Ministers are not normally involved in any aspect of the PV 
process (Ministers are not themselves PV’d — see Cmnd 8540). A Minister could however 
be involved in an appeal case arising from the withholding or withdrawal of PV where the 
purge procedure is invoked (See All). 

27. To what extent are Trades Unions concerned ? Have Trades Unions ever sought to 
make representations on behalf of an unsuccessful MOD Civil Servant ? 

Question 27. Answer: The Civil Service Trades Unions are well aware in general terms of 
PV process and of the reasons for it. They are not involved in the process except that there 
is provision in the appeals procedure (see A1 1 above) for Civil Servants to be accompanied 
by a friend or Trade Union representative if they so wish. A Civil Servant whose clearance 
was withdrawn in 1981 sought, as he was entitled to do, support for his case from his 
union and this was provided in the form of a written submission. Otherwise so far as can be 
traced the Trade Unions have never sought to make representations on behalf of an un- 
successful MOD Civil Servant, 

February 1983 
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Q23 FIELD ENQUIRIES: GUIDANCE TO INVESTIGATING OFFICERS 

1. The purpose of background investigations conducted under the Positive Vettine 
proced^e IS to supply the Head of the Department with information to help hfm to 
determne the fitness of persons to occupy posts covered by the procedure. The iLstkat- 
mg Officer should pursue Ins enquiries until he is satisfied that a sufficient S of 
information has been obtained to enable such a judgment to be made. 

provided by his Department with a card of 
identity and authority which in the course of his official enquiries he will show tSim 
necessary, 

^'■1 the Investigating Officer will be provided with all the 

available background information about the persons to be investigated. The documeiits so 

T beginning of each report. The Investigating Offi^cer 

will be told to what extent the information already available about the person is inadequate 
for the purpose in hand and what should be the scope of his investigation. 

instrucTed should interview the person under investigation unless 

instructed to the contrary. The purpose of this interview are to establish identity, to obtain 
some knowledge of character, and to run through and if necessary seek amplification of the 
answers given in the Security Questionnaire. Inspection of a passport or other official 

without pressure show to the Investigating Officer may 
also be useful. The Investigating Officer will include in his report a physical description of 
the person (unless he is known to the Department) and an estimate of his character 

_ .'^^® foilowing information, not all of which is obtainable from the Security 

Questionnaire, should be an object of enquiry in all investigations : 

a. Details of residence and occupation for at least the last 10 years. 

b. All organisations, societies or associations to which the individual may belong. 

the iridividual’s close relatives (including wife or husband, parents, 
brothers, sistep, and forrner wives or husbands) or cohabitant and their personal 
If .Information is obtained which shows that a close relative has subversive 
in otherwise unreliable, the Permanent Head of the Department will need 

indiXunte^tfv 

wtehSndltotaaXm pseudonyms, pen names or aliases 

be^carS interview at least two character referees. He should 

discover whether they are well acquainted with the individual and are fit 
PTOss an Opinion on his or her reliability. If in the course of interviewing a 
refSee k acquires information which suggests that the 

8 January 1952 he slLldilpSuh^^^^^^^^ 

sliould be held with a sufficient number of the subject’s present and 
^evious employers to cover adequately his career over at least the previous 10 years. It 
for examnto possible or profitable to interview every employer particularly in, 

in contSnni’iflmni typing grades (and see below). For subjects who have not been 

womi^ throughout the previous 10 years (eg young persons, married 

be nereUarv f enquiries should be made covering this period as may 

sufficient information about the subjects to enable the Head of the 
i Q ^ a Positive Vetting post. In the case of uniformed 

Services, special weight may be attached to the testimony of the subject’s 

w discipline and environment afford them 

imo fntTn W 1 ^^ subject and his background : periods of service of this kind 

oDhe^ counted double determining how much 

ot tne subject s Service career should be covered. 
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8. In some cases the full 10-year period prescribed for a field investigation cannot be 
satisfactorily covered eg because of vacational or seasonal employment when no-one can 
remember the individual in question or the records of his employment have been des- 
troyed. In these circumstances Investigating Officers may ignore periods of employment of 
less than three months, provided the reason for leaving were self-explanatory, and may 
make the preliminary enquiries about periods not exceeding six months by telephone or in 
writing. Investigating Officers may not however conduct interviews by telephone. 

9. If information is revealed showing possible unreliability in the terms of the Govern- 
ment statement on Positive Vetting of 8 January 1952 on the part of the individual or his 
close relatives, the Investigating Officer should forthwith discontinue his investigation of 
the case, report the facts to his Department and await further instructions. 

10. As a general principle the sources of information given in reports should be 
quoted. When detailing, for example, the education or occupational background of an 
individual the Investigating Officer should state in his report whether the information was 
obtained from the individual or from papers in possession of the Department or whether 
he had been able to check from other independent sources. 

11. Investigating Officers should remember that the object of the Permanent Head of 
the Department is to establish whether the individual is wholly fit to be trusted. Throughout 
the investigation care should be taken to avoid giving any impression that the Department 
has a preference for employees holding any particular political views. 

12. Investigating Officers have a special duty to exercise tact in their enquiries of the 
person under investigation, of his referees and of anyone else whom they approach. Any 
information which investigating officers obtain must of coxuse be treated as strictly 
confidential. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr E. Broadbent, Second Permanent Secretary and Mr E. Pendlebury, Executive 
Director of Civilian Management (B) called in and examined. 



Chairman 

1. Good morning, Mr Broadbent and 
Mr Pendlebury. I am going to start off by 
asking Dr Gilbert to put a few questions 
to you both, if that is all right. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Dr John Gilbert 

2. This inquiry, as you know, Mr Broad- 
bent, is concerned with the whole question 
of vetting and who has access to secret 
papers. Of course the questions which really 
lie behind that are; Who generates the 
secret papers and how are they determined 
as classified? What level of classification 
should a particular paper have? Could you 
be so kind as to start by enlightening the 
Committee as to how you see the process 
of classifying documents from where you 
sit? 

(Mr Broadbent) The process of classi- 
fying documents in the broadest terms 
flows from certain basic definitions about 
the degree of damage that the knowledge 
of the contents of certain documents 
would do to enemies of the country. So one 
has a category of top secret, which is 
defined as causing exceptionally grave 
damage to the nation. Then there are other 
definitions running down through secret, 
confidential and restricted and so on, which 
I think have been set out in the last major 
statement of the Security Commission 
(Cmnd 8540). 

3. What precise instructions do members 
of yom: Department receive in respect of 
their duties when they classify documents ? 
Am I right in thinking the security classi- 
fication of documents is determined by the 
originators of that documents ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

4. He has total discretion at the level at 
which he classifies subject to the guide- 
lines you have given him. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. I think I would 
clarify that in two ways. One has always 
been conscious that there is a risk of over 
classification and staff are given specific 
guidelines which are reiterated from time 
to time against over classification and, as 
it were, officers can, and indeed do, on 
occasions, challenge a classification as part 
of what one might call an audit system. 

5. How long is that? 



(Mr Broadbent) I cannot generalise, but 
I have certainly seen it happen from time ; 
to time. Documents can be reclassified, 

6. About these changes in classification, i 

and I am not asking you to_ give the Com- 
mittee precise statistics, but just to give us a 
feel for the situation, how often has a need 
for classification changed, considering the 
tens of thousands of documents which arc 
classified in the Ministry of Defence ? : 

(Mr Broadbent) I would think a modest k 
proportion are declassified after a passage ^ 
of time, 

7. The passage of time means circum- j 
stances have changed. I am concerned 
about where a different view is taken about 
the nature of a document and its contents 
whilst it is still current. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think divisions, in ' 
particular those handling a lot of classified 
material have built up a good deal of exper- 
tise over the years and one is working not j 
only in a national environment here, one is 
also working in a treaty environment and 
using allies’ papers and respecting their 
classifications. 

8. Are these changes in classification 
almost always downwards ? 

(Mr Broadbent) For the most part I 
would say, yes. 

9. Have you ever seen it on anybody’s 
confidential report that they have a ten- 
dency to be too sensitive on the level they 
classify documents ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, not personally. 

10. When I was in the Department quite 
a lot of papers seemed to carry a very 
cautious degree of classification. What 
steps are you taking to try to grapple with 
this problem? 

(IMr Broadbent) It is not easy, because 
there are no simple guidelines for classifi- 
cation. There are these basic criteria, but 
there is always a problem of interpretting 
thern and the only answer I could give 
you is exhortation and practical experience. 
On the one hand staff may tend to be 
cautious ^d on the other hand they realise 
the practical problern that over-classifica- 
tion places on them in the mere handling 
of papers and the speed of distribution 
and so on. 
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2 March 1983] Mr E. Broadbent and Mr E. Pendlebury [Continued 



Dr John Gilbert] 

11. There is of course within the 
Ministry of Defence, in addition to these 
basic well known levels of security classi- 
fications of confidential, secret and top 
secret, a whole array of code names within 
the top secret bracket relating to specific 
subjects and within the nuclear fields there 
is a whole array of top secret names which 
are only specified to people who have 
access. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

12. Is there any centralised list that you 
or the first Permanent Secretary have 
access to which shows who has access to 
which of these specific code name groups of 
material ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, lists are verv 
carefully kept by authoritative people and 
they contain code- word material. 

13. Who controls this and has access? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think it occurs at two 

levels. There would be a control ofiicer 
within, as it were, each specific area of 
requirement and if top management wished 
to see the list and check it, then clearly a 
limited number of people could call upon 
it. 

14. Would you personally have access to 
the centralised list? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think there is 
one centralised list. 

15. That is what I thought. 

(Mr Broadbent) If I saw a need for it, 
I think I could certainly have access to 
that particular list for that particular 
project or area of work. 

16. You would see no merit in having 
one centralised list for people who are 
granted access to particular areas of 
sensitivity? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, I think not. 

17. Could I ask you a few questions 
about how you deal with Ministers. I do not 
not want to make it difficult for you to 
answer. Ministers under our system are not 
positively vetted. How do your officials 
determine what level of classification of 
documents Ministers should see? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that is basically 
for the Secretary of State to determine how 
he wishes to allocate work and respon- 
sibility within the Department and the 



Secretary of State is of course a Privy 
Councillor. 

18. Do you actually go to the Secretary 
of State and say, “Do you wish to authorise 
any of your junior Ministers to see this 
code-word material ?” ? 

(Mr Broadbent) This flows from the 
allocation of work and what areas of work 
are allocated to Ministers. I am sure the 
Secretary of State would take a decision on 
this on the Ministers’ first appointment. 

19. Let me put a matter to you of which 
I have personal experience. These things 
do not actually flow directly from the work 
in which the Minister is engaged. I held 
the position of Minister of State for two 
and a half to three years and in the middle 
of that period I was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor. I had been seeing top secret material 
before I was made a Privy Councillor but 
all of a sudden after I was made a Privy 
Councillor I found myself seeing a lot of 
material in fields in which I was interested 
that I had no idea heretofore had existed. 
Now, it is not for you to make a judgment, 
of course, as to whether or not ray fitness 
to see material was affected by my being 
made a Privy Councillor; but clearly the 
Secretary of State had confidence in my 
handling of the job, the workload had to 
change. Did somebody go to the Secretary 
of State and say — I must not ask you an 
ad hominem question — does somebody 
go to the Secretary of State and say “Now 
your Minister has been made a Privy 
Councillor may they see more sensitive 
information?” or do you have a general 
rule ? What happens ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think I am in a 
position to help on that. I do not know. 

20. It is a fact, is it not, that within the 
Ministry of Defence one signs documents 
when one has access to code- word material 
of a certain sort and one of the items on the 
form, if I recall it, is an undertaking that 
one shall not even disclose the word; is 
that correct? 

(Mr Broadbent) The code-word itself, 
yes. 

21. Let alone what it relates to. It makes 
it awfully difficult to have discussions with 
people, does it not? How does a Minister 
or anyone else who has access to the code- 
word material say he wants to see more 
material under a certain code-word if he is 
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Dr John Gilbert] 

not even allowed to mention the code- 
word? 

(Mr Broadbent) He will surely know the 
area of the department that is responsible 
for the policy and he can talk to the man 
in charge of the policy there. I cannot see 
that that in itself is a practical problem. 

22. I never found it a practical problem, 
I just found it an administrative nonsense. 
You do in fact have situations, do you not, 
possibly by chance, where people in a 
private ofBce are cleared to a higher level 
than the Minister? 

(Mr Broadbent) I suppose it could happen 
theoretically. 

23. It does happen in practice, does it 
not? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not know. One 
would have to check in each case. I do not 
know as a general rule. 

Mr Mates 

24. When a Minister joins the Depart- 
ment of Defence, to what clearance is he 
subjected as a matter of routine ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not know what the 
answer to that is. Are you thinking of the 
other side? When a Minister joins a 
Department he is certainly given a very full 
briefing on all the security aspects of the 
Department. 

25. But is he subject to any clearance at 
all? 

(Mr Broadbent) It is not done by us. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Not subject to a 
positive vetting. 

26. I know that, but is he subject to any 
process before he is allowed regular 
access to top secret material? 

Pendlebury) I think this becomes a 
difficulty of defining what we mean by 

process”. There is obviously— and I am 
not trying to hedge on this one — a process 
of authorisation, so to speak, in that a 
Mimsterial appointment carries with it 
access to information — but a process of 
interviews and so on, the vetting process 
no. ’ 

27. Is this process you have just described 
undertaken by officials ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No. 

28. By whom is it undertaken? 



{Mx Pendlebury) The authorisation conies 
from the same source as the authorisation 
for the appointment of the Minister. I do 
not think I can go further than that. 

29. Wait a minute— we have a general 
election or a change of government or 
something happens and a government is 
formed, a team is formed and five of them — 
if that is the number — appointed to the 
Ministry of Defence, some of whom may 
have no previous experience of government 
or administration whatsoever. I think I got 
from your previous answer that there is a 
routine process of checking, an examina- 
tion of that particular Minister’s suitability 
to have regular or constant access to top 
secret documents. I understand that is 
different from the positive vetting system, 
which involves personal interviews and al 1 
the rest but it is a process that does not 
involve the individual himself. Was I right 
in assuming then — 

(Mr Pendlebury) I meant to say, if I did 
not say, there was a process of authorisa- 
tion but not a process of checking, inter- 
viewing, filling in forms and so on. 

30. What happens is that the Prime 
Minister appoints X as a junior minister 
and he arrives in the Ministry of Defence. 
What is the next thing that happens before 
he is allowed to see top secret or secret 
documents on a regular basis ? 

(Mr Broadbent) He would be given a 
general security briefing. 

31. Would someone not want to satisfy 
themselves that he was a suitable man to 
have access to top secret or better docu- 
ments ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think it is for 
officials to do that. I think you are back 
at the appointment process. 

Mr Mates: So there is no process what- 
soever-involving the checking of 

Dr Gilbert: Not at official level. 

Mr Mates 

32. At what level then? 

(Mr Broadbent) One is back at the 
appointment. Presumably the appointment 
IS made by 

Prime Minister or 
the Chief Whip, who are not concerned with 
the security aspect but with the political 
implications. 

{Mr Broadbent) I would submit the 
rrime Minister is responsible for security 
aspects. 
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Mr Mates : I am sure she is responsible. 
What I want to know is who exercises 
that responsibility on her behalf and how 
it is done. 

Chairman: You cannot expect that 
question to be answered, with great 
respect. 

Dr Gilbert 

34. What is the role of No. 10 in this 
business of release of classified, defence 
sensitive information ? 

(Mr Broadbent) The role of No. 10 would 
come into the consideration by the Govern- 
ment as a whole of the report of, say, the 
Security Commission. If you take the 
example of the major document produced 
last year, that was a report — if that is the 
right word — or a statement by the Prime 
Minister to Parliament which laid down 
the Government’s policy in the light of the 
report of the Security Commission, and 
which showed whether each recommen- 
dation had or had not been accepted. 

35.1 was thinking in rather more precise 
terms than that. Again speaking from my 
personal knowledge, there was an incident 
in which I was involved willy-nilly where 
apparently a request went forward, un- 
known to me, that I receive clearance to one 
of these code-names. Now, I know not 
what the mechanism is and would be 
grateful for enlightenment, but somehow 
or other this arrived in front of the Secretary 
to the Cabinet, as far as I know, at that 
time and there was considerable disquiet 
on the part of the then Permanent Secretary 
of Defence, perfectly understandably, that 
this should have happened. Various things 
were said and there was considerable un- 
happiness, I discovered to my considerable 
embarrassment afterwards. My point is in 
no way at this stage to hang on anyone’s 
side of the fence; I am just interested in why 
they should have gone to No, 10 at all. Are 
they normally involved in these things at 
that sort of level ? I think it was a nuclear 
code-name of some sort. 

(Mr Broadbent) Without knowing the 
precise case, of which I do not know the 
details, I think it is unusual for individual 
cases to need to be referred to No. 10, 

36. It is actually the case, is it not (or 
was — and I would be obliged if you could 
let us know if it is still the case), that if an 
ordinary Member of Parliament is going 
to visit a defence establishment, all visits 
have to be authorised by Ministers, that 



Ministers, including the Secretary of State 
have total freedom to authorise access to 
information up to and including the level 
of confidential to Members of Parliament 
but when it becomes a question of even a 
very limited degree of access to information 
classified as secret all cases have to be 
referred to No. 10. Is that still the practice ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not know. 



Mr Crawshaw 

37. May I preface what I am going to 
ask by saying that in my view nobody is 
entitled to have classified information as a 
politician or otherwise unless he is prepared 
to conform to certain restrictions and some 
political people must be more of a security 
risk than others. What does concern me is 
that, as Dr Gilbert has mentioned, at 
certain stages he was allowed to see certain 
documents which he did not know existed, 
because he had not been allowed to see 
them before. The question I want to ask is, 
do you think there is a requirement, and I 
am not naive in this situation, that when 
people are appointed to delicate situations 
in advance — 1 do not doubt for one 
moment that behind the scenes people have 
discussed the appointment and security 
has been taken into account when it has 
been done — ^there should be positive 
vetting and that should apply to any 
politician who goes into sensitive areas of 
this country’s defence or other types of 
administration? 

(Mr Broadbent) Do you mean an 
occasional visit or total responsibility? 

38. I was thinking of an appointment, 
such as Dr Gilbert’s appointment, for 
instance. To me it seems ludicrous that 
people should be expected, on a political 
basis, to run the defence of this country 
and yet not be allowed to see the most 
delicate documents. Is there not a need to 
make absolutely sure that people who go 
into those departments have not only 
been positively vetted but are 100 per- 
cent certain they could be shown every 
document, because you appreciate if they 
are not, how can they do their particular 
job in that department ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think we are back to 
the judgment of the Prime Minister in 
making appointments to that department, 

39. No, with great respect, I do not 
think, we are back at that. What I am sug- 
gesting is that there should be a policy, first 
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Mr Richard Crawshaw] 
of all, that when these appointments are 
being made the particular person is 
considered not only by the person making 
the appointment but by people who are 
requested for security reasons as well. If 
in fact there is any difficulty or the slightest 
difficulty — am not suggesting there was in 
Dr Gilbert’s case, but I am appalled to 
think that having had the appointment for 
some time he later saw documents he 
did not know existed — either he should not 
have been given that appointment in the 
first place or he should have seen the docu- 
ments. No politician will worry about 
positive vetting and that is why I prefaced 
my remark by saying we should not be 
entitled to take a position unless we are 
put through the most positive vetting that 
is possible. When a person takes an appoint- 
ment he must be somebody who has been 
positively vetted and can see all the 
security aspects of that particular depart- 
ment. 

(Mr Broadbent) This is a matter on 
which the security Commission would, 

I am sure, advise the Government and the 
Government would take a decision on it. 

40. I am putting this question to you. 
With the greatest respect, we can only 
know what you tell us and what your 
feelings are on this particular matter. Do 
you think your experience is that it would 
help the proper running of our departments 
if a security check was done on everybody 
who runs into a sensitive position ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think I am in a 
position to offer a subjective view on that. 
We are here to implement policy. 

Dr Gilbert 

41. I do apologise to colleagues for 
interrupting, but I am only speaking in 
terms of my personal experience. I was, of 
course, from the word go, getting a great 
deal of top secret information on a regidar 
basis and I was authorising a great many 
activities which were top secret, but, for 
example, after I became a Privy Councillor, 
the ffist time I got a brief on SOSUS, 
which is now in the public domain, my 
position in the Privy Council had nothing 
to do with my fitness to do the job, because 
I had been doing it for over two years. 
Is there something laid down that when you 
come to the Privy Council you get more 
information, because it strikes me as 
nonsense ? If you do not know the answer, 
could you find out and let us know ? 



(Mr Broadbent) It would not be laid ; 
down as Ministry of Defence practice, ( 
this would be central policy. 

Mr Mates 

42. Who would advise the Secretary of ) 
State on matters like this? Which official : 
would be responsible for going to the 
Secretary of State and saying, “I recom- 
mend this Minister’ ’ ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think that is for 
officials, as far as Ministerial appointments 
are concerned. 

) 

43. Somebody has to bring the problem ; 
to him. 

(Mr Broadbent) I would have thought it j 
was a problem the Secretary of State would t 
be very clear about himself, if there was one. 

Chairman 

44. Could I just put this question to you: ' 

Surely if the Minister is going to do his job 

at Minister of State level within a depart- 
ment he cannot really do it unless he has 
all the facts necessary available for him to 
make certain decisions and that is not an 
unreasonable assumption, is it ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. 

45. If that is so, how can he do it if he 
has not been positively vetted and how can | 
he have this information if he has not been ; 
positively vetted? He cannot. 

(Mr Broadbent) That is not a bar to a i 
Minister having information. There is no 
direct connection between the two, surely. 

Mr Patten . 

46. The particular point that interests me ' 

is the notion that officials do not have a 
view. After all, within your career in the 
Ministry of Defence you could have come 
across a couple of Ministers who have 
been appointed who have had a pattern 
of private behaviour such that if they had 
been civil servants subjected to positive 
vetting, they would have been stopped and f 
would not have been given access to infor- 
mation which they have had access to. 
Surely it would be better for the Prime 
Minister and the Ministers if a politician 
was subjected to exactly the same sort of 
positive vetting, especially if they were 
moving up from an Under-Secretary to ^ 
Minister. I am surprised that officials who 
are supervising this and advising Ministers 
on it have not taken a view. I hope that is 
not unreasonable. § 
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(Mr Broadbent) You are asking me to 
express a personal view on a matter which 
has already been the subject of a study by 
the Security Commission, One of the cases 
I am assuming you are referring to was 
covered by the Security Commission advice 
in 1973, which dealt with specific security 
arrangements affecting Ministers and I 
do not think I can add to that. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

47. At the North Atlantic Assembly, 
where we and our colleagues from other 
countries meet, the British representatives 
are the only people who are not vetted. If 
you go to America you will see that the 
Congressmen are security clear. 

(Mr Broadbent) There is a difference. 

Sir Patrick Wall: It is the same general 
line and it seems a nonsense. 

Dr Gilbert 

48. If a Minister was to request he was 
positively vetted, what would happen? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not know. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

49. Can you answer these questions 
because they are relevant ? There must be 
somebody responsible, either a Minister 
or a civil servant. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think the essential 
policy comes from No. 10. At the moment 
it must do as far as the policy towards 
Ministers is concerned. 

Chairman 

50. I think it is actually the Cabinet 
Office. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, they will give some 
central advice. 

51. Rather than No. 10. 

(Mr Broadbent) They will not decide, 
but in their central position and with their 
particular responsibilities in these fields 
they will give advice. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

52. Could I proceed with positive 
vetting? From a general look at our post- 
war history it would seem of the spies who 
have been caught the vast majority are 
civilians, yet according to the figures which 
you have given us (I will not quote them; 
they are confidential) the vast majority 
who have been cleared are Service person- 
nel. This would seem to be a contradiction. 
Could you explain why this is sO ? 



(Mr Broadbent) I do not think there is 
really any significant conclusion that can 
be drawn from the figures in making com- 
parisons or contrasts between the Service 
and the civilian personnel. Rather more 
Service personnel are positively vetted each 
year because of the turnover in posts. If 
you take the average Service career a young 
officer is unlikely to be in an area where he 
needs, say, regular and constant access to 
top secret information until perhaps he 
reaches Major level. He may then go into 
a headquarters post which requires positive 
vetting and he may then go back to, say, a 
battalion where his work is of a rather 
different nature and he does not need it. 
So I think you tend to have more coming 
in and out; that is why there is the higher 
number being vetted, though the difference 
in the number of total posts that req,uire 
clearance is not very large. I think it is 
16,000 in the Services and 12,000 civilians. 

53. Would you not agree it is much more 
difficult to vet a civilian than it is to vet 4 
serving officer who, after all, is moving in 
fairly closed circles and who has much 
more known about him than the civilian? 

(Mr Broadbent) I would agree. I think 
this has been recognised in the Security 
Commission’s reports. It is probably a 
problem of London and amorphous areas 
as much as of units. I think for civilians 
working in discrete localities it may not be 
so difficult but London does pose particular 
problems because there is no reason why 
colleagues should know anything about 
colleagues’ personal lives. 

54. Am I right in saying when you are 
vetting a civilian, using the form we have 
all seen, he gives the names of referees 
and, of course, you make inquiries and that 
is all that happens? You go to his em- 
ployers. You would go to schools and 
academic establishments if he had come 
from them. Of course, a lot of people are 
in the Department for some years before 
there is a requirement to be vetted; you 
then go back to all the people who have 
been their supervising officers during the 
period, so you have those as well as the 
referees. Surely it would be very easy to 
conceal subversive tendencies if one 
deliberately set out to do so. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that has always 
been recognised by the Security Commission 
If you set out to do it and you do it with 
skill, because you are, perhaps by nature; a 
loner, then you can conceal it. I do not 
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Sir Patrick Wall] 

think anybody has claimed that positive 
vetting is 100 percent foolproof. On the 
other hand, it does, we believe, minimise 
the risk and it certainly makes it more 
difficult for hostile intelligence services. 



hie universities where one would be asking 
for that information. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think the investigating 
officers have to apply judgement to the 
replies they get. 



55. Then why do you not have under 
cover vetting, in other words, vetting other 
than the vetting you already have dis- 
cussed? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think there are several 
questions on that. It has not been recom- 
mended by the Security Commission as 
yet, which may seem, as it were, a rather 
bureaucratic reply; but they look at the 
process in the light of the various affairs 
that have arisen over the years and have 
not yet recommended that one goes so far. 
It gives rise to the problem of resources, 
it gives rise to problems of what is publicly 
and socially acceptable in a democracy, 

56. In other words, an intrusion on his 
civil rights— that kind of thing ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, I think it is a 
matter of how far people accept it is right 
and necessary to go, 

57. Yet civil rights are given very high 
consideration in the United States and I 
think you said yourself that a lot of the 
security requirements exist now in America. 
Are the Americans satisfied with our 
procedure? Is not their procedure much 
more strict than ours ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think there are 
great differences between them. I think 
both countries have had problems over the 
last two or three decades. 

Mr Patten 

58. Have we actually received represent- 
ations from the United States about our 
procedures? 

(Mr Broadbent) I am not aware of formal 
ones. 



Mr Mates 

61. You have acknowledged that it is 
more difficult to cope with your civilian 
staff than with the military staff because 
of the environment, and you have acknow- 
ledged particularly that it is more difficult 
in places like London than anywhere else. 
Therefore, what extra measures do you 
take in those cases to cover the spectrum ‘ 
better than you need to do for people where 
It is relatively easy to find out about their 
^ivate lives ? Do you vet them more often ? 

Do you take any active steps to overcome 
what you have stated to be a difficult prob- 
lem, or do you just say “Well, tough” ? 

(Mr Broadbent) There is no easy answer 
to that. I think one of the things we do 
recognise is that the line managers must 
be very conscious that they have a respon- 
sibility here. This is walking a difficult 
tightrope. You are not, as it were, asking 
senior people— how should I put it? 
melodramatically to spy on their staffs 
but you do want them to take a conscious 
interest in the general personal circum- 
stances of their staff, seeing whether they 
are showing signs of anxiety under pressure, 
whether there are things about their style 
We do brief our heads 
of divisions and so on, on their security 
responsibilities; from time to time we have 
special briefings given to them of some of 
the threats and some of the techniques that 
are used against the country. I think we 
have to look very much to our own senior 
fine managers to take a direct interest. 
Other than that, you have got to go into a 
much more elaborate process of positive 
vetting which has not so far been recom- 
mended to us. 



Dr Gilbert 

59. Would you be aware of those 
normally? 

(Mr Broadbent) Not necessarily, not 
unless they came straight into the Ministry 
of Defence. 

Chairman 

^ to ^ university, I 

think I would be a little cautious about 
the information I was given about sub- 
versive activities — at least from some of 



62. Is it entirely a function of manage- 
ment ? Are there no extra security measures f 
taken to solve what you acknowledge to 
be a more difficult problem ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No extra security 
measures as such. I think one is back to 
the judgement of the investigating officer. 

It he feels from the interviews that he has 
carried out that he has got really no feel 
the personality, if he feels he is extremely f 
thin on information, it is open to him, for 
example, to say he would like to have 
more referees. 
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63. That is not a function of London or 
elsewhere, civilian or military; that is a 
standard thing because he is operating, as 

i it were, in a vacuum. But you take no 
specific measures to cope with what you 
acknowledge to be a more difficult task 
of supervising your civilian staff in large 
areas — London particularly — other than 
to make it an extra function of manage- 
ment; there is no difference in the security 
process or any of the investigating pro- 

I cedures or, indeed, in the frequency of 
checks? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There could be a differ- 
ence in the investigating procedures. Mr 
Broadbent has said it is the duty of the 
investigating oflBcer to make sure that he 
knows enough about the lifestyle of the 
individual concerned to be sure he has the 
full picture. 

64. But he is not actually investigating 
an individual who is going to London, he is 
investigating the man per se. This is why 
he has got to look and see whether he is 
able to positively vet. It is the same if he is 
going to London, Salisbury or anywhere 
else. He does not apply — or does he? — 
different criteria because he is going away 

^ from the Ministry ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is always the same 
overriding criterion, whether he has enough 
information about the life style of the 
individual — what he does in his spare time, 
how he conducts himself — to be able to 
reach some sort of conclusion on the 
eligibility of that individual to have access 
to classified information. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

65. Would you take more care of a five 
year review of an individual that was 
working in London rather than Hong 
Kong? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No, this would not of 
itself be decisive in making the investiga- 
ting oflScer decide whether he wanted to 
pay more attention to the circumstances 
or not. He would use his own skill and 
judgement in deciding whether he needed 
more information. In fact each individual 
is treated on an individual basis in every 
case and with regard to the whole circum- 
stances of the individual, whether he is 
working in London or Hong Kong. 

Mr Crawshaw 

66. The question I want to ask you about 



relates to the period for which they have 
to give information on that form. I think 
ten years is the amount of time. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

67. When one looks back on the people 
who have sold this country short, some of 
those people would only be getting into 
that category ten or eleven or twelve years 
after they became Apostles at Cambridge, 
for instance. What sort of a check do we 
have on these people to see whether they 
were associated with the people who were 
in fact the ones we know from Cambridge 
who did sell this country short? There 
would be no means of telling if you only 
went back ten years. 

(Mr Broadbent) It depends where the 
ten years begins from. If somebody has 
been positively vetted for the first time at 
the age of 40 or so, yes, you are approach- 
ing a problem there, although one would 
have got from them a general summary of 
their whole career. 

68. Anybody who deliberately wants to 
get secret information for the wrong pur- 
poses is the person who more than likely 
is in fact going to confuse you on the docu- 
ments. There is nothing here which insists 
upon you going back more than ten years. 
I am talking about the people who will 
come into a department and know they 
will come by information in the future, so 
that if they were this way minded earlier 
in life, by the time they get this delicate 
information they will only have to be vetted 
going back ten years and it would be very 
difficult to check up on their position prior 
to that. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

69. Going on to the question about the 
review, I understand it would be over a 
period of five years. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

70. Am I right in thinking that possibly, 
because of certain circumstances, other 
people are reviewed earlier than five years ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. The automatic 
review is five years, but if managers have 
got insights and have put points to the 
security division, then a review will be 
done there and then. One does get a lot of 
information about people who are causing 
concern or people whose circumstances 
have changed. 
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71. This person would presumably know 
he was under suspicion because it was not 
his five year annual review. 

(Mr Broadbent) I am not sure if he would 
know he was under suspicion. 

72. Would that not be so ? If he only 
expects to be vetted every five years and 
after two years further enquiries are being 
made of him, he would feel he was under 
suspicion and therefore he might be 
frightened off. In fact if he was working 
for a foreign power he might be wary 
because of the fact that he was being vetted 
again. 

(Mr Broadbent) He could be. 

73. Would it not be possible to bring in 
a system like the premium bonds and have 
an ERNIE, so in fact right out of the blue 
from time to time people know their facts 
have gone into the machine and when the 
machine picks them out they will have to 
be vetted again. This would allay any sus- 
picion that it is because they are under 
suspicion and are being vetted for any 
particular reason? 

(Mr Broadbent) You are suggesting a 
random review. 

74. Yes, to do away with the possibility 
of frightening off a person who is going to 
be vetted. 

(Mr Broadbent) It is a problem of re- 
sources to some extent. If you are doing a 
random review you are either given certain 
resources with which to do it or you have 
to do less regular reviews. What would be 
more profitable in security terms ? I find it 
difficult to hazard a guess. 

75. If you were in fact working in a 
sensitive part of the Ministry of Defence 
and after two years they decided t6 review 
you again, you would think something was 
happening. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

76. Would it not be better if in fact you 
thought you were being vetted— and I am 
not suggesting for one moment that it is 
only when they come up in ERNIE that 
they should be reviewed, because ob- 
viously if you have your doubts about 
somebody and you want to review him, 
you must do so as soon as possible— 
because your details had come up in 



ERNIE ? Would that not make it harder for 
the person being vetted ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Presentation. 

77. Yes. This would allay any suspicion 
that he was being picked out as a security 
risk and it might be an advantage for him f 
not to be aware that he is being picked out 
and reviewed. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Dr Gilbert 

78. Would this not depend to some 
extent on whether or not you were review- 
ing somebody as to whether or not they ‘ 
were now a risk or as to whether or not you 
were suspicious of them having committed 

an act of treason? In the first case you may 
want to deter and in the second place you 
might want it to be a secret. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, of course. 

79. Does the person being vetted know ^ 
he is being vetted ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, he fills in the form 
again. 

80. He always has to, does he ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

81. You have no normal method of 

checking up on somebody without his 
having to fill out this form, unless he is | 
the subject of suspicion of having com- I 
mitted a criminal act. Is that correct? I 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. , 

(Mr Pendlebury) Mostly people are 
aware of the reasons why they are being 
vetted, because they know what has 
happened in their private lives and it may | 
be known when officials have drawn f 
attention to it. 

82. If somebody is being positively 
vetted within the next five yeais they do not 
have any further degree of vetting or 
access to any particular code-word, but 
once they are positively vetted they have 
access to everything on a need-to-know *) 
basis. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes, depending, of 
course, on the outcome of the positive 
vetting itself. 

Mr Mates 

83. But there is a further vetting process 

for some security classification over and f 
above that, is there not ? 

(Mr Broadbent) There is not a further 
vetting process, but there is a further 
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process of management judgment and I 
would think one would want to be sure 
people were whiter than white for certain 
areas. 

84. It involves further vetting. 

(Mr Broadbent) It involves looking 
further at material you have in front of 
you. 

Dr Gilbert 

85. Have you ever made, within the 
Ministry of Defence, any comparison 
informal and formal, between the prac- 
tices of defence departments in other 
countries and how they handle these 
matters ? 

(Mr Broadbent) There are quite frequent 
exchanges between security staff with 
regard to information. 

86. You actually have some foreign 
security staff working ? 

(Mr Broadbent) There are only exchanges 
in the sense of exchanges of discussions. 

87. You are not aware of any represen- 
tations which have been made to you by 
the Americans as to either your positive 
vetting practices or those of other countries 
and recommendations for improvements 
here and in those other countries ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I am not. Indeed, if you 
take our working over the years with the 
Americans in atomic weapons, it would 
seem to suggest that they accept the general 
value of our processes. 

88. Are you personally satisfied that the 
level at which clearance can be granted is 
high enough ? Am I right in thinking that 
a man can get positive vetting clearance on 
the authority of a Lieutenant Commander 
or a Major ? 

(Mr Broadbent) In a straight forward 
case, yes, he can. I think this is a responsi- 
bility and I think one has to apply judgment 
in the way powers are delegated. We do 
try to place people into assessment areas 
who are people of sound judgment and 
considerable personnel management ex- 
perience. There are levels of delegation 
within the divisions. 

89. Can we take it that all those who are 
granted clearance have themselves got 
positive clearance? 

(Mr Broadbent) Nearly all. There are 
still one or two in, I think, one of the 



Service Departments that are being finally 
put through the process, but that would be 
completed by the end of this year. 

90. From the language you use, Mr 
Broadbent, I get the impression that this is 
quite a recent development. In other w'ords, 
in the past — correct me if I am wrong — I 
infer from what you say a whole lot of 
people were going round granting positive 
vetting clearance who themselves had never 
been positively vetted? 

(Mr Broadbent) A few. . 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think there is one case 
of someone who has never been positively 
vetted — a most exceptional case — but nor- 
mally — 

91. Mr Broadbent said “a few”. I do 
not want to set you at odds with each other. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I am sorry, it is the 
word “never”. There are people who came 
into the vetting units without a current 
clearance but they would have been people 
who had held a positive vetting clearance 
in their previous employment. They would 
be retired officers, retired policemen; 
they would have held in most cases a vetting 
clearance. 

92. When you give instructions to people 
authorised to give clearance, what sort of 
guidance do you give them with respect 
to people’s life styles? I take it that you 
would accept that a certain life style in one 
individual might make him more vulnerable 
than superficially a similar life style in 
another individual ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. There are certain 
forms of indiscretion which are identified 
as being those which would cast doubt on 
the likelihood of being cleared. 

93. What view would you take of a man 
who was an overt homosexual ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We have had recent 
guidance on this from the Security Com- 
mission which obviously took stock of the 
situation last year in the light of social 
changes and trends in the country. I think 
that the guidance we would give is that 
the case has to be judged on its merits, that 
if it was a stable relationship and if it was 
overt and the family knew, there would be 
more likelihood that one would give clear- 
ance than if there were a high degree of 
promiscuity or desire to conceal and that 
type of thing. I think that is the judgment 
that we would ask people to apply. 
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94. Surely the crucial element in all 
that is the desire to conceal, is it not? I 
I cannot myself see the relevance of any- 
thing else. That is what makes a man 
blackmailable, is it not? 

(Mr Broadbent) That is the key point. 

95. How do the others weigh in the 
balance against the desire to conceal ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Promiscuity could lead 
to the greater chance of having more 
undesirable contacts. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Some forms of homo- 
sexual activity can still lead to criminal 
charges. 

96. That would lead to a desire to 
conceal. 

(Mr Pendlebury) That could be part of it. 

97. Some sorts of heterosexual 

activity 

(Mr Pendlebury) Indeed, we apply 
exactly the same criteria to heterosexuals. 

Mr Mates 

98. _ A specific different between Service 
and civilian, there are different standards. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Mr Marshall 

99. If I could turn to the work of the 
investigating officers in a little more detail, 
who is responsible for issuing the instruc- 
tions to vetting officers of which you sent 
us a copy in reply to question 23 ? Who 
issues that guidance? 

(Mr Broadbent) The guidance is issued 
itself by the heads of the four units who 
brief all their new members of staff, 
including their guidance when they arrive. 

100. In terms of positive vetting, what 

led to the anomaly of the Head of Depart- 
ment carrying out the positive vettmg 
procedure but the act of guidance prepared 
by some other group within the Ministry 
of Defence 

(Mr Broadbent) It is wider than that. 
There is a standard guidance that is pre- 
pared centrally within the Government and 
which we receive, as do other departments 
who have their own positive vetting units. 

101. Can you be more specific about who 

IS preparing this centrally? 



(Mr Broadbent) It is prepared by the 
Management and Personnel Office. I 

102. How often is such guidance issued? 

(Mr Broadbent) It is updated from time 

to time, if there are any significant changes, f 
It would certainly have been updated after 
the Diplock Report. 

103. Would it be the same group that 

issued the security questionnaire that 
updates it ? 5 

(Mr Broadbent) I should think yes t 

basically. \ 

(Mr Pendlebury) The basic outlines of f 
the questionnaire, the general form of it, , 
but there can be minor variations. 

104. The questionnaire was last revised 

in 1975. Is it reasonable to assume the 
guidance to investigating officers was last 
revised in 1975 ? \ 

(Mr Broadbent) It has been revised since I 
then. 

105. So far as you are aware it is bang i 

up to date? I 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

106. Looking at guidance which is 

given there and relating it in effect to the 
questionnaire, why do the questions under | 
5A, B and D in particular need to be, as it f 
were, put in for verbal supplementary? i 

Why could they not perfectly reasonably | 

be included in the security questionnaire ? I 

I can ^e the point about 5C which is 
getting into the faniily relationships which 
come out in discussions, but surely the 5A, 

B and D are all important relevant factual j 
questions. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, I think it is belt and 
braces, as you say. 5A I would certainly 
expect to come in the vast proportion of ^ 
cases from answers to the questionnaire. 

It IS merely to advise them they must be 
sure that they have got these answers either 
from the questionnaire or elsewhere. 

107. They are slightly different questions. 

^e there any other questions which in the 
light of experience the investigating officer 
would be expected to ask ? 

(Mr Broadbent) This is a problem really 
of getting anything absolutely watertight 
befOTehand. What one has got to do, and ^ 
tne Heads of investigating units have to do, ' 
is to train one’s people and train them in I 
particmlar to be sensible and flexible in [ 
now they apply this, and they have to be | 
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Mr Michael Marshall] 
satisfied when they produce a report at the 
end of the day that they have covered all 
the areas which they feel necessary. Well, 
they obviously include these; they could 
include other things, but it is very difficult 
to do a catch-all document. 

108. I understand. Are you saying in 
your view the combination of the question- 
naire and guidance covers the most im- 
portant likely areas to be explored ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

109. Would you not think that there is 
scope, for example, here to look in detail 
at the question of overseas travel ? 

(Mr Broadbent) When it arises, yes, 
certainly. 

110. How would you know it arises if 
you do not seek to put the question ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We do. 

111. I think, with respect, it relates to 
overseas resident; it does not relate to 
overseas travel. Question 10 is nationality. 
Do you mean question 15, travel to Com- 
munist countries ? The point of my question 
is that the question refers to travel to Com- 
munist countries, there is no requirement 
for anybody to indicate regular travel 
patterns to any other country. 

(Mr Broadbent) No requirement in the 
form, no. 

112. Nothing in the guidance notes. 

(Mr Broadbent) No, but I would suspect 

(this is just guessing) that irivestigating 
officers are briefed in their initial training 
to watch this point. It can come out in the 
natural and fairly lengthy discussion that 
goes on between them and the person being 
positively vetted. 

113. This is exactly why I asked you 
whether the questions that were in the 
guidance notes in your view covered the 
main areas and whether you think this issue 
would be covered in addition to the 
guidance, which is not in the notes. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

114. Do you examine passports, be- 
cause they would show you where a person 
had travelled? 



(Mr Pendlebury) Not now, although it 
used to be the practice. i 

(Mr Broadbent) You can go regularly to 
France and Germany. 

Mr Marshall 

115. You are assuring me this would 
come out because of the experience of an 
investigating officer. I am putting to you 
that this is a very important aspect which 
should be in the guidance note. What is 
there, without such a reference, to prevent 
somebody travelling every year to Switzer- 
land to meet somebody in the Russian 
Embassy. It would not be covered by any 
guidance code on the form. So it seems that 
guidance officers should have a wider 
guidance and more references than they 
have now. 

(Mr Broadbent) When the investigating 
officer joins the unit there is an initial 
training course for his first few assignments 
and he keeps in very close touch with this 
senior supervising officers, who see how he 
is carrying out the work and whether he is 
doing it properly. I would expect this to 
come out as an iterative process . 

Mr Mates 

116. Would you not think it sensible if 
the investigating officer was given addi- 
tional guidance? For example, evidence of 
regular visits to overseas countries or of 
property owned abroad. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think it is worth 
considering, yes. I would certainly want to 
find out the extent to which it is being 
covered in practice. I certainly take your 
point. 

117. Would it not also be sensible to 
have guidance put down seeking the 
extent to which a person is having contact 
with a particular embassy in this country ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, but one can go on 
with other items as well. 

118. I think if one is looking to the 
contact point, it does suggest that there is a 
pattern and would it not be reasonable to 
see some of this reflected in the guidance 
codes more formally ? 

(Mr Broad bent) Yes. 

^Witness’s footnote: It is no longer the practice 
in all countries to stamp passports. Nevertheless, 
passports are still examined by the Investigating 
Officer as part of the PV process. 
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119. I just want to come back to a 
couple of points we have touched upon. 
You said earlier, in reply to a question, that 
you were not aware of any representations 
from the Americans about the adequacy or 
otherwise of our positive vetting procedures 
and you said you were not in a position to 
necessarily know whether we have received 
any representations or not. I wonder if that 
point could be checked and we could be 
told whether there have been any repre- 
sentations from the United States. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, certainly. 

120. Can I take up some points which 
Mr Crawshaw made earlier. Could you just 
remind us for a start how thorough the five 
yearly review is. One can think of people 
whose clearance has been reviewed, like Mr 
Prime. How thorough is the process and is 
it identical to the original process ? 

{Mx Pendlebury) No, it is not identical, in 
that we do not always, at every review, 
interview the subject and/or the referees. 
There can be a review which, although by 
no means a routine procedure, is simply 
concerned with consulting the people who 
have supervised and have been concerned 
for the last five or ten years, whatever it is, 
and going through the management records 
and inviting him to fill in yet another 
review form. This would not necessarily 
involve interviews and further investiga- 
tions. 

121. I quite appreciate that to do more 
would involve more staff and that is an 
obvious reply to the point I am about to 
make. I cannot see that asking someone’s 
supervisory officer whether or not they have 
any grounds for suspicion about the man’s 
activities is actually going to add very 
much to the store of human knowledge, 
because presumably if they had any doubts 
about his ability to do the job or his 
security classification they would report it 
anyway. 

(Mr Pendlebury) They should report it 
anyway and there are other reports. In fact 
a review can be triggered off and can 
include interviews with the man and the 
referees if something comes up which 
indicates a full process of that kind is 
necessary and of course we do aim at doing 
as many full reviews as possible. 

122. What sort of proportion of the five 
yearly reviews would you say were of the 
formal variety, going, as it were, through 



the motions, and what proportion v/ould 
you say were more thorough ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It varies rather between 
the Services and the civilians. The propor- 
tion of full reviews in the Services over five 
or ten years would be relatively high and in 
the case of the civilian security divisions, 
the proportion would be much lower, 
because they tend to concentrate more 
effort on the initial reviews. 

123. In the case of civilians, have I got 
this right, you are saying the five yearly 
review is likely to be informal, going back 
and talking to referees and asking for new 
referees and checking them out. 

(Mr Pendlbebury) Yes. 

124. I am slightly surprised by that 
answer. I would seem to me it was the other 
way round, because in the Services you 
would know more about the pattern of a 
serviceman’s life and you would know more 
about him than you would about a civil 
servant. So there would be more case for 
going through the motions with the service- 
man than somebody who was a civil 
servant, living outside the camaraderie of 
service life. 

(Mr Pendlebury) We would want to 
increase the intensity of reviews as far as 
possible and do it across the board, but it 
comes back to the question of resources and 
priorities. We have an enormously heavy 
case load of initial reviews with PSIU. 

125. Could you be a bit more specific 
about the balance, within the civil service 
reviews, between the formal and the more 
thorough. You have said, “Some in this 
category and some in others”, but what are 
the sort of proportions we aretalkingabout ? 
You do not have to be precise. 

_ (Mr Pendlebury) I would say the propor- 
tion where the review is full, almost on the 
initial positive vetting scale, is probably 
lower than ten per cent. 

126. Fewer than ten per cent in the 
case of civil servants. Is that percentage 
figure likely to fall the longer a man’s civil 
service career lasts? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

127. Are you even less likely to do more 
than an informal review when it comes up 
to the second five yearly review ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No, it would work the 
other way, in that somebody who had not 
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been reviewed for ten or fifteen years would 
be more likely to be selected for full review. 

128. In answer to one of the questions 
Mr Crawshaw asked, you were talking 
about people who would be looked at more 
frequently than just every five years. What 
sort of numbers are involved in the ‘more 
frequent than every five years’ bracket ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The more frequent ones 
that have to be made are the ones on people 
under 21 and that is an annual process and 
it is the only compulsory, so to speak, more 
frequent review. 

129. I suppose the number for the 
others is negligible. 

(Mr Pendlebury) No, not by any means 
and this is another reason why it is more 
difficult to institute an automatic review. 
There are occasions on which some 
information comes to light, either from 
management or from a court case, which 
indicates the need for a further full review 
and that is undertaken regardless of the 
time since the last review. There is a steady 
stream of cases of this kind, but I would not 
like to put a number or proportion on it. If 
cases come to light which give us reason to 
think a review is necessary, then it will be 
done without any relation to the five year 
period. 

130. What consideration have you 
given to random spot checks ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Reviewing people who 
are not due for or have not come up for 
review because of adverse information? We 
have not contemplated this because, as I 
indicated, there has been very heavy 
pressure on the resources of the PSIU for 
the initial vetting. There is an effort to bring 
up to a better level the intensiveness of 
routine five-year checking. There is a fairly 
heavy load of cases that require review 
because something has come to light, and to 
add to that a new requirement for random 
checking which involves a large number of 
cases would, I think, come fairly low on my 
own personal list of priorities. But that does 
not mean to say it should be excluded; I am 
just setting it against the other priorities for 
more intensive effort. 

(Mr Broadbent) We have not had a 
recommendation in that sense from the 
Security Commission yet. 

131. Gan you think of any reason, 
other than the burden it would place on 



your vetting officers and on your resources, 
for opposing the introduction of random 
spot checks ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. 

132. So there would be no argument on 
grounds of civil liberties, no argument, for 
example, from the Civil Service unions? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think there 
would be one that was very sustainable. I 
think the unions as well as the staff on the 
whole are very responsible in their attitudes 
towards the need for positive vetting. 

133 . That is a very encouraging reply. I 
do not make the point ironically. What 
about one other issue which affects civil 
liberties and which would clearly tighten up 
procedures, that is, the use of polygraphs ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that we probably 
would expect to get some advice on that 
from the Security Commission this time 
round. It has been mentioned publicly and 
in the press and, in the light of Prime and 
other recent cases, I would expect that they 
will be looking into this at this very 
moment and may offer some advice. 

134. When you are positively vetting 
someone you presumably have access to 
files of other people who have been 
positively vetted? A vetting officer would 
look at other people’s files ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

135. What happens when somebody has 
ceased to be in a job which needs PV 
clearance or retires from the service ? What 
happens to their file then ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We would still have their 
file if they were still in service, quite 
obviously; the files would be kept. On 
retirement I would think, yes, we will still 
retain them. 

136. Once you have been positively 
vetted your information is available for 
cross-checking or cross-referencing until the 
end of time ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Chairman 

137. On the point that has been raised 
by Mr Crawshaw and Mr Patten, on two 
occasions they have asked you about 
random checking and you have talked in 
terms of large numbers of people being 
random tested. I do not know why you use 
that expression because, as I would see it, if 
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you just had a small number of people 
random tested it would deal with the 
danger I see of somebody going through the 
PV and saying to himself, “Thank God 
that’s over for five years”. Even if it were 
just a small number you were doing, I think 
it would meet the sort of thinking that Mr 
Crawshaw and Mr Patten have in their 
minds because at least they do not know 
whether it is going to be sprung on them 
again. I would sec one of the dangers of 
the chap saying “I am PVed now, I can go 
and see my Russian friend for three years 
before anybody is going to catch up with 
me again”, but surely if you had a small 
number of random checks you might be un- 
lucky but you might just cut that out. That 
would have been an insurance I would have 
thought ; would you agree ? 

(Mt Pendelbury) That would certainly 
help with the problem of resources which I 
mentioned, when one has to look at it with 
far fewer resources. 

Chairman: It does not have to be 25 per 
cent of the people, just a few. 

Mr Crawshaw 

138. You raenti on resources ; that is the 
point I want to raise now. Obviously there 
is a limit to what you can do on security 
having regard to the manpower you have 
got. Therefore, is it not necessary to try and 
eliminate the things that to me at least 
appear superfluous. Let us take two letters 
that are here, one from the Ministry of 
Defence written to somebody saying that 
such a person has nominated them as a 
character referee, and the other on similar 
lines. I am sure it is not peculiar to me, I am 
sure my colleagues too get numerous people 
writing saying “Will you give me a refer- 
ence ?” for this, that and the other. I am sure 
most of them haN^e to write back and say, as 
I do, “Sorry, I do not know you sufficiently 
well”. That is not the end of the case; 
eventually they write to somebody who is 
prepared to sign anything. Be that as it may, 
whether somebody is innocently prepared 
to say anything or not, how can we possibly 
think that we are catching the active person 
who is deliberately intending to spy for a 
foreign country when we are asking him to 
give the references that are going to be 
checked up ? Either you are going to get the 
one where the person will say anything in 
order to fob him off, or you get the other 
person who would have been set up in order 
to give a very good character reference 
because presumably he is in the same sort 



of game as the person who is trying to get in 
to get security leaks. Are these not super- 
fluous really when we are trying to catch the 
sort of person we are talking about ? We 
are not talking about a person who just 
innocently divulges something to somebody 
without any financial gain or without seek- f 
ing to help anybody else; we are after the i 
person who is deliberately seeking to get the { 
information for a foreign power. What [ 
good do these sorts of documents do? s 
Would not that manpower help towards a 
few more spot checks because these docu- 
ments say “When will you be at home so I 
that we can call on you and ask for informa- f 
tion”. What sort of information are we I 
going to get from these ? I 

(Mr Broadbent) It cannot, of course, be a | 
hundred percent. I would only say that, I 
having read quite a number of reports by | 
investigating officers, they will quite often 
get a very useful picture out of the inten 1 
view. They have themselves to judge, of !f 
course, whether the person who is being ;i 
given as a referee is a person of substance 
and if their view is worth listening to. If tlie r 
investigating officers are unhappy about the f 
referees they will ask for others. I would not ! , 
want to dismiss the value of those referees ■ 
and those interviews . \\ 

139. Presumably if they went to a k 

person like Mr Blunt they would get the 'T 
most high recommendation for the person 
who had given the reference? ! 

(Mr Broadbent) I think it has always been i 
recognised that skilful concealment will i 
beat this particular part of the system. Of : 
course, PV is not the only aspect of security, 
is it? 

y': 

140. But you have reiterated the point 
about the manpower problem. That is a S 
vital problem and I appreciate that. The I 
person who seeks to break the system is the i 
one you are not going to get by these sorts 
of references, would you not agree to that? i 

(Mr Broadbent) I think the only comment % 
I would make is that on the whole the 
people who have given away informati on in 
recent years and so on have shown charac- ' 
ter defects rather than held doctrinaire 
views and character defects which lead to 
their being able to be put under pressure 
and so on, and that can come out from this 
type of process. After all, we are refusing ^ 
several hundred a year. We cannot judge if ■ 
they are the ones who would at the end of 
the day be spies, but they are at least un- I 
reliable in some aspect. | 
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[ 141. You still think this is likely to 

I come out even if the person has the same 
! defects as the one whose name he has given 
as a reference? 

(Mr Broadbent) It is less likely if he has 
done that with referees, yes. 

142. That is the point I am making. 
Could we perhaps spend considerably more 
time looking at the referees who may be 
putting very important papers to the 
i investigators, but who may have been set 
up ? The main ones we are worried about 
are the ones who have been set up as a 
j security risk. Would it not be better to use 
their time to do more spot checks rather 
than spend time going to people from whom 
you will get a particular sort of answer ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I can see your point for 
» transferring resources to spot checks, but 
you then have the question of how you 
approach a person for the spot check. 

(Mr Pendlebury) You would still want to 
get some insight from somebody other than 
the manager of the man. You would want 
to consult his previous employers and find 
f out what the man does during his spare 
time and what his life style is like. 

p 143. That is exactly where my ignorance 
is paramount and I am waiting to hear 
what other things you do apart from 
receiving the information which is given to 
you and the investigating ofiicer and 
medium line people. What do you do to try 
and find out about these people who are 
actively concealing ? 

I (Mr Pendlebury) Perhaps we have been 
misled from the start or perhaps the Com- 
mittee is being misled by the use of the 
word ‘referee’. The initial pieces of paper 
are only requests for referees, but in fact 
there is a long and demanding interview 
with the referee to find out what he knows, 
e.g., whether he knows the individual well; 

I what he knows about the way in which that 
individual behaves and what he knows 
about his character. One of two things 
could happen. Perhaps the interviewer is not 
satisfied with the information he has been 
getting. If the referee said, “I only saw tMs 
man last year and I have not seen him 
since”, he would ask for other referees until 
> he found somebody who did know what the 
man was up to. Alternatively, if something 
emerged which gave the man reason to 
think there were financial problems, or 
what have you, then the investigating 



officer would decide whether he needed to 
pursue the enquiries further by talking to 
other people who knew the rnan. It is not a 
limited and routine process, it is very much 
a flexible process which goes as far as it 
needs to go. 

144. I appreciate if they are not satisfied 
with the referee they make other enquiries. 
The point I am making is what happens if it 
is a properly set up situation. In those 
circumstances what value do these inter- 
views have, because it is a value which is 
negative insofar as you are saying a man is 
all right security wise, whereas he should 
really be declared a security risk, because 
there has been a set-up. But you would not 
know about this set-up and I am asking 
whether it is worthwhile doing this when the 
person is putting forward his own referee 
for character reference or whether it is 
worth sending somebody around to them. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think it does have a 
value and that can be seen from the number 
of cases where we do refuse or question PVs. 

(Mr Pendlebury) And the number of 
cases where the information we have based 
our decision on has come from referees is 
quite large. 

Chairman 

145. I think the Committee would be 
interested to see a sample of reports if you 
erase all the identification from them and 
this will help us to see what sort of work is 
being done and how it is being put together. 
Can that be arranged ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think so. 

146. Could you tell me, is there not a 
danger when you use the same investigating 
officer, who has done the investigation five 
years previously, that he will miss out on 
something he had missed five years before. 
Does that not worry you ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think there is a 
theoretical point there, but in practice it 
hardly ever happens. 

147. They may do the same one ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

Dr Gilbert 

148. Would you make a rule to see it 
never happened? 

(Mr Broadbent) One could make a rule; I 
do not think it would cause a great 
administrative problem. 
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149, Why have you not done it before ? 
(Mr Pendlebury) It may be argued there is 

some merit in having the same man, because 
he is the one who could on some occasions, 
see the differences, but it is difficult to get a 
perfect system. 

1 50. There are arguments both ways, so 
have you taken a view ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We have not laid down 
that it should not be done. 



151, Would you prefer it to be the same 
man each year? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is almost an academic 
question. 

1 52. I am putting it to you very fairly. 
(Mr Pendlebury) We could in fact lay 

down a rule, but we have not seen any 
merit one way or the other in saying this 
should be the case and man should not be 
the investigator the second time. 



Chairman 

153. What were the results of the recent 
special scrutiny of PV posts in each of the 
Services ? 

(Mr Broadbent) It looks as though we will 
probably be able to make a worthwhile 
reduction in the number of posts probably 
upward of 1,000 or so against a total of 
some 30,000. So I think it has been a 
worthwhile exercise and it has also con- 
firmed that on the whole line managers do 
classify the right number and level of posts 
as those which require positive vetting, but 
this reduction will give us a useful easement 
in our resource problem. 

154. InMay 1982 the Security Commis- 
sion recommended a thorough review of 
the classification of documents and in- 
formation as far as possible in the interests 
of efficiency and economy. Has this review 
been completed ? If so, with what results ? 

(Mr Broadbent) This is a review, as it 
were, done centrally across Government as 
a whole and it is in hand, but it has not been 
completed. 

155. When do you expect it to be 
completed? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not know, I will have 
to ask about that. 



156. A great deal depends on the vet- 
ting officer. Are you satisfied as to the 
strength and are you up to establishment 
with vetting officers ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. , | 

157. Are you satisfied with their policy ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

158. Are they mostly servicemen or t 

policemen? I 

(Mr Broadbent) Mostly, yes. I 

P 

159. Is it a dead end job or is there t 

promotion ? | 

(Mr Broadbent) There is on the whole 
fairly limited promotion. This is a work ; 
intensive area and there is only a modest ' 
amount of supervision and direction that is | 
needed. I 

160. It is ajob for retired people? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, most of them are I 
retired people, but we do not think that is t: 
wrong, because we think they have the right f ' 
maturity and experience for the job and I 
they are content to do the job, which is very I 
much a loner’s job, but they get on with it. I 

Mr Mates | 

161. How many are responsible for the | 

two week training courses for investigate g 
officers ? How many people carry out the 
training? | 

(Mr Broadbent) The training is not 
dernanding in staff terms. It is done 
basically by heads of the vetting units with | 
their deputies. | 

162. So what number of people are we 
talking about, two from each department? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, in each of the four ’ 
departments. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

163. In the review paper you are asked ^ 
if you have Trotskyites or Fascist organisa- 
tions. How do you define a Trotskyite? 
Does that general term cover all the fringe 
groups which exist today ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think so. 

164. Would you consider a strong 
member of the CND to be unsuitable ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think we would 
wonder whether such a person would want 
to work in the Ministry of Defence anyway. 
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165. You regard somebody who has 

been a member of the Militant Tendency as 
aTrotskyite, doyou? ^ , 

(Mr Broadbent) I think we would think 
very carefully about it. 

166. But there must presumably be 
quite a precise brief for vetting officers 
which defines what the terms of form mean. 

(Mr Broadbent) The vetting officers are 
producing the reports and there is a separate 
process of assessment to decide whether or 
not a PV will be granted. 

Mr Mates 

167. You said some time ago to Mr 
Patten that the rate of thorough rechecking 
was less than 10 per cent in the case of 
civilians and many more military posts 
were subject to a thorough rechecking than 
civilian. So if the rate is less than 10 per cent 
for civilians, what is it for the military ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It varies from one 
Service to another, but it is up almost to 100 
per cent in the case of one Service. 

168. Yet you acknowledged in your 
earlier answers that there was a greater 
chance of your letting a civilian slip 
through the net if he worked in London or 
an amorphous society than there was of 
your letting a military person through the 
net by the nature of the environment in 
which he lives and works. You then said 
the reason it was less than 10 per cent of 
civilians was because of resources, so why 
do you aUocate your resources as to 100 per 
cent to the military and less than 10 per cent 
to civilians ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The fact that it is more 
difficult for civilians is related to the 
resource problem. It is much rnore likely 
that the investigating officer will have to 
travel round to see people who have been 
given as referees in different parts of the 
country and to interview rather scattered 
previous supervising officers than in the 
case of the military. 

169. I am sorry, can you justify that 
when you have told us that civilians lead a 
much more settled life ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) They live in much more 
scattered places than the military tend to 
live in. That was the point that was made, 
that because the military live together in 
military communities people know much 
more about them. People who work in 



London and other places live anywhere 
within a hundred miles of London and 
there is a lot more travelling and work for 
investigating officers to do. There are also 
more initial PVs to be done in the civilian 
case than in the military case, quite often 
because there are certain areas in which 
initial vetting is mandatory at recruitment. 
That explains why the rate has been low, 
but I am afraid it does not answer your 
question about allocation of resources. 

170. It does not answer it at all. 

(Mr Pendlebury) The answer to that is 
history. 

171. The initial vetting is a problem 
that is with you and you have to do that in 
order to meet the requirements which are 
laid down quite clearly for you. From what 
you tell me, the question of rechecking is a 
question of policy as opposed to regulation. 
If it is just that it is more difficult to do a 
thorough rechecking on a civilian than on a 
military person, which I find difficult to 
believe because I would have thought the 
previous commanding officers are likely to 
be scattered further round the world than 
the previous principals of civil servants (I 
may be wrong about that), if it is simply 
because it is more difficult, that is surely no 
reason for not doing it because that is to 
leave yourself at risk unnecessarily just 
because it involves a little but of travel here 
and there. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It was not intended to be 
an explanation of the reason for not doing 
it. It was intended to be an explanation of 
why it has been found very difficult in the 
past to keep up with the demand for vet- 
ting and rechecking. 

172. What is to stop you, for example, 
from saying as a matter of policy we will do 
these thorough rechecks 50 per cent mili- 
tary and 50 per cent civilian? Is there any- 
thing to stop you doing that ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, I do not think there 
is. I think we will be wanting to look at our 
balance in the light of whatever the 
Security Commission may say this time 
round, what guidance they wish to give. 

173. Without always leaning on the 
Security Commission, you have actually 
told us in your own view certain categories 
of civilians are more at risk — or they are 
not more at risk but you are less likely to 
pick them up, those that are potential 
security risks — because they live in London 
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and you do not see their private lives and it 
is very difficult to know how they move, 
what their circumstances are, and so you 
have identified this as a danger point. Yet 
you tell us you nevertheless put most of 
your efforts on rechecking the past into 
the military basket. 

QAx Broadbent') I think the only answer is 
that it is a historical position. 



Chairman 

174. Who is responsible for advising 
Mimsters generafiy about policy and co- 
ordinating activities on positive vettins 
matters? * 

Within the Ministry of 



175. Or outside? 

(Mr Broadbent) Co-ordination is done 
through the Management and Personnel 
Office for the overall policy. Within the 
Ministry of Defence personnel security, is of 
course, a part of security as a whole, as is 
the physical security side as well. So the 
responsible people in the Ministry of 
Defence are the Vice Chiefs of Staff in the 
Service Departments, and the Permanent 
Secretary. 

Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr 
Broadbent and Mr Pendlebury. I am sorry 
that we have run a bit round the track 
today, but we are in new country and it is 
not as tidy an investigation at this stage as it 
should have been. 






i 

I 
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Chairman 

176. Good morning, gentlemen. Can I 
assume that everybody here today has seen 
the transcript of last week ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, none of us. 

177. I am sorry, we sent it on yesterday. 
Could I also ask if you are yet in a position 
to let us have the sample reports ? 

(Mr Broadbent) This is in hand. We shall 
be doing so. 

178. Also a note on the United States 
representations ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, we will answer that. 
I am not aware of any to our Department 
but we shall be answering it. 

179. Could I start off by asking this of 
the defence advisers, if I may: what are 
your duties and responsibilities for positive 
vetting and to what extent do you delegate 
these responsibilities to other people? 
Could all three of you please answer those 
questions ? 

(Major General Garrett) I think in 
general terms each Director of Security is 
responsible for the positive vetting of all the 
military and the civilians who work for that 
Service. He is responsible for that overall. 
In the case of the Army he is responsible 
for the overall supervision of the Army 
Security Vetting Unit and obviously the 
work of his own Directorate. He is res- 
ponsible for laying down the standards 
required too in the case of the Army, the 
Army Security Vetting Unit, the quality of 
reports, the depth of reports, and he is 
personally responsible for clearing the 
vetting of certain senior officers and 



personally responsible for denials of clear- 
ance in the vetting of people, where there 
are serious career implications. I think in 
general terms those are the most important 
functions as far as positive vetting is 
concerned. 

180. Could you tell us before we move 
on to Admiral Lang how many people you 
have in your Department under you? How 
many are serving officers ? 

(Major General Garrett) In my Director- 
ate or the Army Security Vetting Unit ? 

181. In the Directorate. 

(Major General Garrett) In the Direc- 
torate there are no serving officers working 
on positive vetting. 

182. Retired officers ? 

(Major General Garrett) I have retired 
officers working in the Directorate on posi- 
tive vetting but they are, in effect, straight 
civil servants. 

183. What is the number? 

(Major General Garrett) On the positive 
vetting side none of them is, or very few of 
them are, entirely responsible for positive 
vetting; they have other responsibilities as 
well. In my Directorate I have three retired 
officers who are part-time on positive 
vetting. 

184. And civilians ? 

(Major General Garrett) I have, on the 
military side, three retired officers and 
three civilians, part-time; on the civilian 
side, on positive vetting, I have about three 
working totally on positive vetting or an 
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aggregate of three because they are all part- 
time on positive vetting. 



185. How many people have they to vet 
positively? 

(Major General Garrett) In the case of 
the Army, the civilians or the military ? 

186. Well, we will have both please. 
(Major General Garrett) We have got a 

total of about 6,000 positively vetted 
military posts and about 350 civilian posts. 

187. The number of people who are all 
part-time, as I understand, doing this gives 
you plenty to cover that ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes, but we also 
have people in the Army Security Vetting 
Unit and those are the investigating officers 
who go out on the ground. I have only been 
giving the figures for my Directorate. 

188. How many of those are there ? 
(Major General Garrett) In the Army 

Security Vetting Unit there are approx- 
imately 72 employed on positive vetting. 
Those include the field investigating officers 
of which there are 46. 



189. Admiral Lang? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I think mine is 
broa^y the same. I am responsible to the 
Admiralty Board for deciding on the 
secunty reliability or otherwise of all 
Service personnel in the Royal Navy and all 
civilians who are with the Royal Navy 
at the tirne. As far as my particular 
responsibilities for positive vetting are 
concerned, obviously, as a result of that 
directive, I am in overall charge of the 
whole thing. Much of it, of course, is 
delegated through to the Royal Naval 
Positive Vetting Unit and certain head- 
quarters staff who deal with the more 
tricky cases. Some of the cases — obviously 
the most difiBcuIt ones — come to me 
personally to decide. I also, on what we 
call the equivalency rule, deal with the 
vetting of all flag officers. 



190. What do you call “tricky” 

(Rear Admiral Lang) A difficult case 
Where there is a presumption of imfitness 
to hold a vetting clearance. 



191. Could y ou give us the numbers ? 
(Rear Admiral Lang) Of my staff 
numbers, my headquarters complement is 



35 in total, of which 3 are serving officers. 
I would like to add that this is not just 
vetting; this is my total number who cover 
all aspects of security, including physical 
security. As I say, that is a total of 35 of 
which 3 are serving officers and 3 are 
retired officer grades. In the vetting unit 
which I have down in Portsmouth, there 
are a total of 52 down there. 

192. How many people are they having 
to positively vet? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I have got just 
under 5,000 positively vetted posts in the 
Navy, but there are very many more 
people than that who have been vetted at 
some time or other (almost twice that 
number). 



Mr Mates 

193. Civilians? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes. The civilians 
are rather less. I have got just over 400 
civilians who are currently in positively 
vetted posts. 



Mr Douglas 

194. Admiral Lang, are you responsible 
not only for naval security but security 
in terms of the dockyards? Do you liaise 
on these matters ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I am responsible 
for the security of the dockyards, yes. 



Chairman 

195. Air Commodore David ? 

(Air Commodore David) My responsi- 
bilities are for all aspects of security to the 
Air Force Board. I normally work through 
the Directorate for Personnel on security 
matters involving personnel PV matters, 
but I also have a directorate that is 
responsible for all forms of security, 
whether it is material, personnel or informa- 
tion. It is staffed largely by serving officers. 
I personally deal with cases involving 
senior officers, or any case where there is a 
presumption of unfitness to hold positive 
yetting clearance. If necessary, I can brief 
It up to the Air Force Board. The direct- 
orate, including the PV unit, is 93, of all 
ranks, including civilians. Solely on vetting 
we have 76 people of whom 7 are serving 
officers and the rest are civilians. That 
includes 36 SOIIs and 5 SOIs. 

196. Did you give us the figure of how 
many people you are vetting ? 
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(Air Commodore David) We ai'e vetting 
about 5,500 Service posts, about 300 
civilian posts. 

197. Is there a reason why you have 
more serving officers than the Army? Is 
there some particular reason for this. 
General? 

(Major General Garrett) In the case of 
the Royal Air Force, I think the reason 
they have serving officers is because the 
vetting side and the security side is tied in 
with the police side, whereas in the case of 
the Army the vetting side is entirely 
separate from the Royal Military Police. 

(Air Commodore David) We have a 
specialist security branch — a provost branch 
— and we regard employment on personnel 
security duties as an essential ingredient in 
career development, so we use serving 
officers to do inquiries abroad and to work 
in personnel security in the vetting unit. 

198. How long would each one of you 
expect to be in post ? Would you be in post 
for 3 years? 

(Air Commodore David) In my case, as a 
serving officer I would be 3 years in post. 

(Rear Admiral I am employed as a 
period appointment civil servant. I am 
given a 3-year contract initially, renewable 
by mutual consent. 

199. How long have you done? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I have done just 
under 2 years now. My predecessor did 7 
years in the post, I think. 

Mr Mates 

200. You are retired, are you ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I am indeed. 

Chairman 

201. General? 

(Major General Garrett) It is the same m 
the Army as for the Navy. 

Mr Mates 

202. Just so that we are operating off the 

same base, I think we have had the figures 
given differently by you and by the 
Admiral too. You say you have got 6 m 
your Directorate of Security, who are 
involved in vetting. How many others are 
there in the directorate? What is the size of 
your directorate? . 

(Major General Garrett) The size of my 
directorate is 40 in round terms. 



203. You have got 40 field investigating 
officers, and 70 in the unit ? 

(Major General Garrett) On positive 
vetting, 72 in the Army Security Vetting 
Unit. The total complement of the Army 
Security Vetting Unit is 128. 

(Mr Broadbent) I wonder if it would help 
if we put in a little table for you, because 
each of these organisations is somewhat 
different. They have responsibilities other 
than positive vetting, and, of course, when 
you come to our Headquarters Security 
Unit they have responsibilities for positive 
vetting outside the Ministry of Defence^ as 
well. So if we offered you a chart which 
broke this down, I think it might be help- 
ful to the Committee. 

Chairman 

204. I think that I ought to have asked 
Mr Holton for his figures. 

(Mr Holton) I am responsible in the 
MoD to Mr Pendlebury for all aspects of 
security in the MoD headquarters and in 
the establishments of the Procurement 
Executive. I also have, responsibilities in 
connection with industry. I have quite a 
large staff. Of my whole directorate, 
approximately 30 people are concerned 
with positive vetting. We are all civilians, 
although we have a lot of ex-Service people, 

I should have said, 30 people in my own 
staff and a vetting unit of approximately 
112 who also do work for other govern- 
ment departments. I am _in_ overall charge 
of personnel security within this area. I 
delegate much of the work to my Deputy 
Director who has specific responsibility for 
personnel security; but according to the 
rules and the nature of the case, difficult 
cases would be referred to rue. I have in the 
MoD about 11,700 PV posts, and m 
industry some 2,000. Perhaps that will 
suffice. 

205. 11,000 posts, you say, in the 
Ministry of Defence ? 

(Mr Holton) 11,700. 

206. To give us the flavour of your 
activities, how many new customers will 

you be starting off with each year ? 

(Mr Holton) In 1982 we had about 1,600 
new cases referred. 

207. Are those people who are being 
positively vetted for the first time ? 

(Mr Holton) These are new cases, yes. 
They are all MoD people. I do not know 
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whether you would be interested in the 
figure for other government departments. 
That figure was about 1,100 in other govern- 
ment departments, that my staff were going 
to carry out certain work on. 



Chairman 

208. What percentage of those would 
you expect to fail ? 

(Mr Holton) A very small percentage. I 
believe we may have given you a figure of 

♦ >|S * 

209. That was out of 1 , 100 ? 

QAt Holton) I may not be comparing like 
with like. The figure I gave you was new 
cases received whereas * * * would relate 
to cases concluded, but I think you could 
take it that it would be a similar figure. 

210. About* * * — not as high? 

QAx Holton) * * * out of 1,600. 

(Mr Broadbent) The 11,000 sound a very 
large figure. It might help the Committee to 
realise that it includes all staff at Alder- 
maston so that probably comprises half of 
them. 

(Mr Holton) There are 7,000 at Alder- 
maston. 

Mr Mates 

211. The new workload? 

(Major General Garrett) In the case of the 
^my in 1982 the new cases were 1,109 but 
it varies obviously. It has been up to 1,300 
or 1,400. 

212. Failures? 

(Major General Garrett) Failures, that is, 
initial failures as opposed to withdrawals 
later on, * * * a year. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Navy, 1,183 initial 
positive vettings in 1982 and * * * were 
refused. 

(Air Commodore David) In the RAF in 
1982 we initiated 1,049 positive vetting 
clearances and refused * * *. 



Mr Conlan 

213. Is there any significance in the 
similarity of the four figures of just over 
1 , 100 ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think the only relation- 
ship is that, if you take the total number of 



positive vetted posts that are positively 
vetted across the three departments and the 
headquarters, they are all running at 
between, say, 5,000 and 8,000; therefore, 
when you take turnover of staff, recruit- 
ment and so on, it is not surprising that it 
comes out at about this level a year for 
each. 



214. Is the workload in any way deter- 
mined by financial considerations, by 
resources? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. The workload is 
determined by the number of people who 
need to be vetted on first joining, together 
with the annual review of the under- 
twenty-ones. 

Mr Mates 

215. I want to make sure I am not 
drawing wrong conclusions : as I have got it 
down here, the Army employs about 78 to 
do 6,500 posts roughly speaking; the Navy 
does it with 6 and 52 for 5,500 posts; the 
Air Force have 7 officers and 69 to do 
5,500; and the MoD have 30 in the head- 
quarters and 112 to do nearly 12,000. So 
there is a very different amount of effort 
involved and out of it comes the most cost- 
effective, if that is the right word, v^/hich is 
the civilians whereas you told us last week, 
Mr Broadbent, that the civilians provided 
the most difficulty. Can anybody explain to 
me why the figures should be so different 
and why the civilian side should be able to 
be done with much less manpower than the 
military ones, given that you told us 
the civilians posed particularly difficult 
problems in checking, or is it just that they 
are not as thoroughly done ? 

(Mr Broadbeni) I think it is very difficult 
to make these numerical comparisons 
because the staffs are doing other things as 
well. 



216. I think we have tried to extract the 
full-time commitment. I hope we have full- 
time equivalents from you all. 

(Major Genera] Garrett) This is why I 
would like to suggest we come back to 
specific questions being asked and we will 
^ve the specific figures in writing, because 
It IS terribly difficult to assess whether a 
chap who is looking after, for example, the 
library is included in the positive vetting 
side or some other aspect of security. We 
have amongst ourselves gone over these 
figures many times before and the numbers 
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employed are relatively similar in the 
Services. 

217. Is the standard required before an 
individual receives positive vetting the same 
throughout, and is it done to the same 
criteria? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

218. Then why do we need four separate 
organisations to do it ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think there are two 
reasons for that. The fifst reason is that 
each organisation is a directorate of 
seciuity for its area of operation and 
this includes physical security and other 
activities as well as positive vetting. 
Physical security clearly varies between the 
three Services with the nature of the 
deployment of the units. There are different 
problems with the dockyard and the air 
force station and the battalion and so on. 
So they are linked in many ways into the 
Service, into its own organisation, and they 
are doing wider work than just positive 
vetting. 

219. Why does positive vetting have to 
be necessarily organisationally linked with 
physical security, since it is a different 
subject ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think there is merit in 
each Service looking at its security as a 
whole, rather than splitting it. But if it were 
split, I think that the major work of positive 
vetting is a labour-intensive work, and 
transferring it organisationally would not 
reduce the workload in any way. There 
still is the same job to be done by an 
investigating officer. 

220. Has it been looked at in the area of 
centralisation? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, it has, 

221. And you have come to the con- 
clusion that it would not help ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. What we did, in the 
light of the last review, was to bring 
together two headquarters departments. 
We did for a long time have an MoD 
security division and a security division that 
looked after the Procurement Executive 
and industry. We brought that all together. 
In fact, in the last 12 months we have 
finalised that reorganisation. 



222. What saving has that produced ? 

(Mr Broadbent) It has saved posts at 

higher level. It has not saved posts at the 
vetting level, because the same job has to be 
done. 

(Mr Holton) It has saved about 40 
overall, but of course only some relate to 
vetting, 

223. It has saved 40 posts ? 

(Mr Holton) About 30 or 40 posts, yes. 

224. If one were to pursue this at the 
higher level, would not there be an equiva- 
lent saving in each of the Services ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that each 
directorate should answer that, but I am 
not aware that they are overstaffed at all. 

225. Have you looked, in the Services, at 
having a joint vetting effort ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes, there has 
been a study on this, about a year ago. It 
concluded that there would be no merit in 
doing it. I am quite sure it would not save 
manpower, because as the Second Perman- 
ent Secretary has pointed out, it is a labour- 
intensive problem. The other thing which I 
think is very important is that the vetting 
side of life is very much tied into manage- 
ment, and you have got to consider the 
implication on postings, careers and those 
sorts of things. It is vital that the people 
who are responsible for assessing on posi- 
tive vetting are closely tied in with the 
Military Secretary’s Department, the post- 
ing authorities and people of that kind. It is 
very much a one-Service responsibility to 
do the postings. Similarly, it is advan- 
tageous for positive vetting to be a single 
service responsibility. 

226. Why is that the case once clearance 
has been given? Once you are PVd — ^which 
happens at a certain stage in a regular 
career— and at a higher level, then there is 
no implication for postings in the future . 

(Major General Garrett) Some of these 
people are going to be restricted postings, 
so they caimot go to particular appoint- 
ments. Some of them have to be reviewed 
fairly frequently. There are a very large 
number of cases which are not straight- 
forward cases, which are PVd in perpetuity. 
In any case, every case is reviewed every 5 
years. 

227. So are you saying that if you did not 
have your own Army links, when you came 
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to review Captain So-and-so or Major So- 
and-so’s vetting there would be some hic- 
cough in his career pattern while this took 
place? 

(Major General Garrett) What I am 
saying is that whenever you are reviewing a 
case on the vetting side of life, you nearly 
always, if the chap is not completely 
“clean”, have to discuss it with the posting 
authority and the Manning and Record 
Office. 

228. Given that * * * were not given 
clearance last year, could you give us an 
idea of how many, on review, were found to 
be “not completely ‘clean’” (your phrase) ? 

Major General Garrett) About * * * 
were withdrawn. But in addition to that 
there are a number of people who are 
referred postings, where we say they have 
got PV but they are not suitable for certain 
appointments. 

229. Why is that, what sort of reason ? 

(Major General Garrett) Maybe nation- 
ality reasons. 

230. I have not understood that. 

(Major General Garrett) They may have 

a Russian wife, or a German wife, or 
something like that. 

231. I see. As a result of this study, did 
the other two of you agree that there was no 
merit at all in coming closer together at the 
top? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Speaking for the 
Royal Navy, I could personally see no 
advantage in it whatsoever. It is axiomatic 
that security is a command function. If the 
Admiralty Board are to be responsible for 
all aspects of security, I think it is only right 
and proper that they should have an 
organisation to advise them and look into 
the security question of Service personnel 
for which they are responsible. 

232. Yes, but there are many aspects of 
management which are a command func- 
tion, that can be done jointly because their 
function is the same. This is the slight 
dilemma I am in, because the function of 
PV is the same right across the board; all of 
you apply the same standards, the same 
criteria, you ask the same questions, you do 
the same types of field inquiry. So where is 
the objection (as there is in many other 
aspects of Service life) ? 



(Major General Garrett) 1 thinlc the first 
thing is that there is no advantage, because 
you are not going to save manpower in the 
three Services. 

233. Are you sure of that? There has 
been a significant saving in the civilian side. 

(Major General Garrett) It is not com- 
parable. 

(Mr Broadbent) It was not on PV. 

(Major General Garrett) It is not on the 
PV side. 

(Air Commodore David) On the Royal 
Air Force Side, could I say that my res- 
ponsibilities to the Air Force Board 
embrace everything from absentees right 
through to positive vetting, and PV is a 
small part relatively of the very large 
amount of work that is done by my 
organisation. 

(Mr Broadbent) As a general point, our 
feeling is that yes, there are some areas 
where one can rationalise — and of course 
the Ministry has rationalised food, stores, 
MT and various things — but we do think 
that personnel management is an integral 
part of a Service. That is why one would 
want the security and personnel security to 
go along with the Service. 



Chairman 

234. The Security Commission in 1982 
recommended that there should be greater 
uniformity in the way departments review 
procedures. Judging by the replies given to 
Colonel Mates, you do not seem to be too 
enthusiastic about that. 

(Mr Broadbent) I think the Security 
Commission was looking primarily at the 
scale of effort put into PV. If you take our 
departments across the Ministry as a whole, 
each of the directorates does the first 
vetting in the same way, each does mider- 
21s in the same way, each directorate 
reviews every 5 years (and perhaps more if 
circumstance warrants) ; wherever a case 
history suggests that it would be prudent to 
make field inquiries, those are done, and 
those can vary in degree. The only real 
difference up to now has been that the 
Service directorates have been able to do 
rather more interviewing at the 10-year 
point than has the headquarters security. 
This was primarily because there was such a 
backlog with the large turnover at Alder- 
maston, that we had to concentrate on the 
(ffiect-entry there. But we certainly do take 
the Security Commission’s point that we 
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Chairman] 

need perhaps to come more closely to- 
gether in our practice at the 5-year and 
10-year points. We are moving in that 
direction. We intend to review this perhaps 
comprehensively this summer, when we see 
what the Security Commission say in their 
current inquiries. It seems to us to be a 
sensible point to take stock then. 

235. I shall look at that reply with 
interest, because I was under the impres- 
sion that you gave very good reasons for 
not doing what the Security Commission 
recommended and had said, and you have 
now said that you will look at it again. I 
think we had better study that reply. I do 
see the difficulties, but I am worried about 
the civilian Vetters and the Service vetters 
being so different; I am worried about how 
you really get uniformity. 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think they are 
fundamentally different. I think the differ- 
ence occurs at the quinquennial review and 
the degree of the detailed personal inter- 
view. The fundamental practices are the 
same, and there is a great deal of co- 
ordination between aU four directors. 

236. I am not trying to put words into 
your mouth, hut you are actuaUy also say- 
ing that you would be happier if you could 
get it more on the lines of what the Security 
Commission recommended, are you not ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think we would be 
happier if we could have more effort in the 
headquarters security at the 5 and 10 year 
point, yes. 

237. It does not seem to me that it is 
something one can really economise on. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I would make the point 
also that the Security Commission recorm 
mendation was intended to point in both 
directions, so to speak : less effort on 
reviews in some areas and more in others, 
not necessarily that everyone should come 
up to a high standard but the feeling that 
whatever was done above the rnimmum 
laid down by the Security Commission on 
previous reports should be exceeded only 
to a common extent, so to speak, and that 
there was a feeling behind the recom- 
mendation that there was in fact an 
excessive attention to reviews in some 
points. The point I am making is that it 
was not entirely in one direction that the 
Commission was pointing towards greater 



uniformity, it was in both directions, so to 
speak. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

238. I think one must accept that at 
least in the three Services you have dif- 
ferent problems at the present time. Ma.y I 
ask to what degree there is coordination 
between the four Directors ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Perhaps Mr Pendlebury 
could elaborate on that. Could I just say 
that there is a top committee in the 
Ministry which coordinates security policy 
with the Permanent Secretary, myself, 
and vice-Chiefs as appropriate. At the 
official level Mr Pendlebury chairs a 
coordinating committee with all the 
Directors but, much more than that, I can 
assure you they live in each other’s pockets, 
they are exchanging information, they are 
in fact exchanging people’s papers, because 
when civilians are transferred from one 
area to another, the papers have to go. 
There is a great deal of coordination. They 
might like to add to that. 

(Mr Pendleburf) Formally the instru- 
ment for coordination is the Defence 
Security Coordinating Committee of which 
I am the chairman and on which the four 
Directors of Security are represented. That 
committee meets two, three or four times 
a year to discuss matters of mutual interest 
on the performance of the security func- 
tion, on the implementation of the rules of 
security, the practices in security. But, as 
Mr Broadbent has said, that is the formal 
machinery for getting the four Directors 
together to discuss major matters of 
common interest but there is daily contact 
between the four Directors and between 
them and me. 

239. Could we go down a few levels 
and talk about the duties of the various 
grades of vetting officers? Are they the 
same in each of the Directorates or do they 
differ ? How do you keep a check on them? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Through the practical 
outcome of this work. 

240. Can we now go down a few levels 
and talk about the duties of the investigating 
officers themselves? Are they the same in 
your directorates or do they vary ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Broadly speaking the 
duties are the same in that the SOHs are 
the ones who do most of the actual field 
work and the SOIs are those who allocate 
cases, who supervise the progress of the 
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Sir Patrick Wall] 

cases and perhaps join in in some investiga- 
tions themselves. There are, of course, 
differences in the allocation of work 
between the Directorates because of the 
slightly different staffing, but broadly that 
is the approach. 



241. Do you find recruiting reasonably 
easy? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes, within the field in 
which we aim recruiting is easy. It has not 
always been easy and it has not been easy 
to recruit in too large numbers for the 
PSIU, but we have had no difficulty in 
keeping up with the numbers we want, 
broadly speaking. 

242 . Are the majority retired officers ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Retired officers and 

retired policemen, at least in the PSIU. 
The balance is rather different in some of 
the Service directorates. 

243 . Are you satisfied with the standard ? 
How do you keep them up to the mark? 
Do you check on their work to see that it 
is to your satisfaction ? 

QMc Pendlebury) There is constant daily 
supervision of their work in the production 
of reports, but I think the most effective 
way of ensuring that the work is up to 
standard is, of course, that these reports 
are constantly used. They have to be used 
by the assessors. Some of them go up to 
very high levels if the case involves great 
difficulty or a very senior person, and it very 
quickly becomes visible if the reports are 
not up to standard, if they do not enable 
the assessing officers to do their jobs. 
In my experience, the reports are very 
adequate indeed for that purpose; they are 
good reports and they are the sort of 
reports that are needed to enable the 
assessing officer to come to a decision on 
whether or not PV is granted. 

244. Have any of the directorates in 
recent times had occasion to find fault with 
the vetting officers (of any standard)? To 
put it rather more crudely, has anybody 
been pushed out of that particular part of 
the service? 

(Mr Pendlebury) We have had one or two 
cases in which people have failed to com- 
plete their probation, but I cannot recall a 
case in which someone has been disposed of 



as an undesirable. I had better turn to the 
directors themselves here. 

(Major General Garrett) No, in the Army 
in recent years we have had nobody whom 
we have actually had to sack. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) That is true for us, 
we have not sacked one for 18 years in the 
Royal Navy. Perhaps I might, however, 
make a point on the question you asked 
about recruiting. Certainly as far as the 
Navy is concerned, we have a very large 
number of candidates for every job that is 
available. Therefore, we are able to pick 
and choose and get initially what we believe 
to be high-grade people in there. That is not 
to say that none of them has ever been 
criticised for their work — of course they 
have been (and hopefully have pulled their 
socks up). 

(Air Commodore David) In the RAF in 
the last 5 years one SOU failed to measure 
up to our standard during his probationary 
period. 

Mr Conlan 

245. We have been told this morning 
that the four directorates are responsible 
for the security within their own areas. Can 
you teU us, who is responsible for vetting 
the employees of the defence contractors ? 

(Mriro//<?«)Iam. 

246. Is that included in the number that 
you gave originally ? 

(Mr Holton) I did add it is a different 
number, but perhaps I could repeat it. I 
said that my own numbers, including the 
Aldermaston 7,000, were 11,700; in addi- 
tion, about 2,000 in industry. These people 
are vetted by my staff. 

247. Do you have officers located within 
the firms concerned, or is the work all done 
from London? 

(Mr Holton) Most of my staff in the 
vetting units are based in the South-East of 
England. Some do work from their homes 
in the North, and in Scotland one or two. 
We do not have representatives in the com- 
panies, but each List X company working 
on a defence contract which involves classi- 
fied information has a security controller 
who is a member of the company’s staff. 
We liaise with these people. 

248. Do you get cases where you require 
a defence contractor to transfer or dismiss 
an employee because he is suspected of 
being a security risk ? 
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(Mr Holton) I cannot recall a case. There 
may be occasions when individuals are 
being vetted, and we find perhaps that they 
are not of a suitable standard. We would 
then advise the company. Occasionally 
there may be individuals, we find, in sub- 
contractors later, who perhaps are not 
suitable. I cannot recall a case. 

(Mr Broadbent) 1 think our task finishes 
at telling the company that the man cannot 
have clearance. The company then has to 
decide whether it can put him on civil work 
or redeploy him into some other post. 

249. When is the vetting carried out in 
these cases? Is it done at the point of an 
applicant applying for a job, or is it done 
subsequent to his taking up his position ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It can be either, depend- 
ing on whether he has been recruited for 
classified work, if he is a specialist of some 
kind who has been recruited for a particu- 
lar project, or if he is someone already 
employed there who has been put onto that 
sort of work ; or alternatively if some work is 
given to the company that involves 
sensitive, classified information then the 
people who are working on that contract 
may have to be PVd at that point. It can be 
any one of those reasons. 

Mr Douglas 

250. 1 wonder if I could ask Rear Admiral 
Lang one or two questions about the inter- 
relationship of the Navy and the dock- 
yards? Could I refer to a specific incident? 
When the isotope was “lost” at Rosyth, 
what steps were taken to review procedures 
there? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) If I could confine 
myself to the positive vetting aspect of this, 
there are very few positively vetted pots in 
the dockyards. We are talking in terms of 
about 10 or 12 in each dockyard. As far as I 
am aware, in that particular case at Rosyth 
there were no positively vetted persons 
involved in the case in any way. 

251. One gets the impression — or I get 
the impression — that after that there has 
been a considerable tightening up in the 
security measures. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Not as far as the 
positive vetting is concerned. There has 
obviously been a review of the security 
procedures in the nuclear refitting complex, 
but that did not involve any alterations to 
the positive vetting aspect of it. 



252. In terms of the Navy itself, trade 
unions are not involved, for obvious 
reasons. However, in terms of the dock- 
yards, trade unions often might be involved. 
How are they able to make representations 
in relation to their members, in terms of 
positive vetting? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I can only quote 
one case, that I know of, where a security 
clearance of an individual was called into 
question, and the trade union took that up. 
For a number of administrative reasons, 
the trade union arguments were accepted. 

253. Can I ask about the private sector? 
Are you, in MoD terms, responsible? Who 
is responsible for positive vetting in the 
ROF factories? 

(Mr Holton) I am. 

254. Why the distinction between your- 
self here in terms of ROF factories and the 
Navy in terms of the dockyards ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think this is purely 
organisational. The dockyards are part of 
the Navy Department : the Royal Ordnance 
factories are part of the Procurement 
Executive, and Mr Holton covers all the 
Procurement Executive, which includes the 
research and development establishments as 
well as the headquarters of the PE, as well 
as the Royal Ordnance factories. 

255. What I am getting at is would them 
be a great hiccough if the MoD side did 
civilian personnel in the dockyards? What 
would be the great hiccough there ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I will answer that, 
if I may. Until recently, what was then the 
PE side did the actual vetting, the field 
inquiries of civilian personnel. We actually 
did the assessing, in the Royal Navy, of 
dockyard personnel, but the actual field 
inquiries were covered outside by the 
Personnel Security Investigating Unit. As a 
result of this investigation we have referred 
to, the whole responsibility was handed 
over to the Royal Navy. I personally wel- 
comed that, because it meant that I had full 
control of all the resources involved, and I 
could allocate priorities accordingly. 

256. You welcomed that in terms of a 
clearer line of responsibilities, or-—without 
pressing you too much — ^because this was a 
change in qualitative terms ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) No, there was no 
change in qualitative terms, because, as I 
have said, we always did the assessing 
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beforehand. The Personnel Security Invest- 
igating Unit carried out the field inquiries 
and presented us with the evidence. We do 
that ourselves now and hopefully get 
exactly the same evidence, and the assessing 
is carried out in exactly the same way. 

(Mr Pendlebury) The main reason for the 
recommendation— if I may come in at 
that point — ^was the redistribution of the 
load. It was an example of distributing the 
workload in the most effective way. 
The main purpose was to relieve some of 
the load on the PSIU, so that they could 
do things, for example, like a greater rate 
of interviewing at review times. 



257. The load has been reduced because 
we have closed one and a half dockyards. 

(Mr Broadbent) There were not a large 
number of PV posts within the dockyards, 
as the Admiral said. 



Mr Marshall | 

260. I would like to get a little clearer I 

picture of the work of the Personnel I 
Security Investigating Unit. Is Mr Holton ! 
in charge of the PSIU ? j 

(Mr Holton) The PSIU is within my 
Directorate, Sir, and the head of it who is 
an official at equivalent Principal grade 
reports to my Deputy Director who has 
overall responsibility for personnel security 
in my area. 

261. You said earlier you had an overall ^ 

responsibility in difficult cases and so on? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. 

262. The particular interest I have is in ( 

the recruitment and training of lOs. I 
Are you aware of the general line of enquiry I 
that came out of last week’s proceedings 
on that matter? ^ 

(Mr Holton) Of last week’s ? 



258. What I am trying to get at is if 
somebody says to me “We are redistrib- 
uting the load”, there is not a large load to 
redistribute; so if there is not a large load 
to redistribute there may be some other 
reason for it. I am told it is not a qualitative 
difference, so I am leaving that; I want to 
come back to the ROE factory situation. 
If the ROF factories were privatised would 
that present you with a different problem? 

(Mr Holton) No, Sir. I think this is being 
examined at the moment and I imagine that 
if those factories in the ROF were privat- 
ised they would then become like a List X 
company and we would continue to 
positive vet the staff. 



259. When we take private contractoi 
where they may or may not have trad 
unions of a different calibre than the Civ 
Service imions, what representations ai 
these unions able to make in positiv 
vettmg terms to you ? 

Holton) I am not clear that the 
would be in a position to make an 
representations to myself, Sir, and 
imagine, if there were any representation 
to make, they would make these to thei 
company secretary. 

Broadbent) Our general experienci 
h^ been that we have had very littL 
mfficulty with trade unions over positiw 
vetting, they have been very reasonabh 



263. When we had the two officials j 
last week we discussed the recruitment and 
training of lOs, the use of forms, guidance 
notes and so on. 

(Mr Holton) I have not seen the tran- 
script, Sir. 

264. You are aware that we have " 
discussed this ? 

(Mr Holton) Yes . 

I 

265. Would you like to give your 
assessment of the way in which the 
recruitment actually takes place, the 
significance of the guidance notes, the use s 
of the forms and so on ? Do you have a 
principal task in seeing that activity 
working as a system to which Service 
directorates, as it were, mesh in ? 

(Mr Holton) On the question of recruit- 
ment, the size of the PSIU has varied with 
the load and I think we have had this major 
preoccupation with vetting a very large k 
number of people in connection with the 
nuclear area. That, I think, has tended to 
blur — ^it has not been a straightforward 
simple equation of relating, as it were, ' 
supply and demand. There have also been 
qiiestions of finding economies, of pos- 
sibly trying to reduce staff, and it is again an 
impression of advertising every so often for I 
further staff for the PSIU. It is difficult for 
me to say one is entirely happy about the 
way in which the recruitment is going. We 
have had difficulties in recruiting, we have 
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not been recruiting very many recently 
because I think we are all waiting to see 
what our future requirements are going to 
be on positive vetting, but my general im- 
pression is that the quality of staff is good, 
the average age is high — one would like to 
see some younger people. When I came to 
this work 18 months ago I had very little 
experience of this side. I did not in fact take 
responsibility for the PSIU until the end of 
last year, but from what I have seen I am 
very impressed with the quality. They have 
a training course when they begin and 
work under the supervision of a team leader 
who is their guide and mentor and I think 
there is, therefore, feedback from their own 
seniors and also from the assessing staff on 
the quality of their work as its progresses. 
They also have fairly extensive guidance on 
the way to conduct inquiries. I think there 
is a certain amount of contact and, indeed, 
exchange of staff between the units. One of 
my staff, a member of the PSIU — think it 
is in order to say — ^has recently been 
appointed the next head of the Army units. 
So there is a certain amount of transfer 
between the four units. 

266. You are really saying that at the 
moment you have only a very general pic- 
ture of the work of the recruitment and 
training of lOs, and that that is handled by 
somebody at a lower level than yourself? 

QAx Holton) Yqs. 

ICl. Who is that person who can give us 
the picture of how it works in practice ? 

(Mr Holton) My immediate Deputy 
Director, Mr King. 

268. Thank you very much. I wanted to 
concentrate on this, because I ask you to 
confirm whether or not you would accept 
that the recruitment and training of lOs is 
crucial to the whole PV process ? 

(Mr Holton) It is. 

269. Clearly it is unreasonable to expect 
you to give me a pen picture of how it is 
actually working in detail, correct ? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. 

270. But would the heads of the Service 
directorates be able to give me a picture of 
how it is working in their individual 

(Major General Garrett) In the Army 
Security Vetting Unit they ran a course 



lasting a fortnight for each newly- 
recruited field investigating officer and 
SOIL One must remember, though, that 
the turnover of these people^ is very small 
indeed, and one is not recruiting more than 
perhaps two or three a year (sometimes not 
even that number, because the numbers 
have been coming down in recent years, and 
anyway they stay in for a long time, so 
there is a not a big turnover). They do ran a 
course for possibly two or three chaps, 
sometimes four chaps, as and when neces- 
sary. They teach them exactly what is 
required of a field investigating officer in 
the Army. The basic qualities to start with 
should be a knowledge of the j^my; and 
secondly, a knowledge of investigation. As 
50 per cent, of them are ex- Army officers 
and 50 per cent, of them are ex-policemen, 
they have that knowledge to a large extent 
when they arrive. But they are really told 
what to look for, how to interview, what 
sort of units they will go to, hovv to submit 
their reports, and that sort of thing. That is 
for the fortnight. Then each year they have 
group meetings which the conunander of 
the ASVU runs in various locations 
throughout the United Kingdom, which are 
a sort of one-day seminar, to discuss prob- 
lems that may arise. On a day-to-day basis, 
of course, the SOI, who is supervising the 
field investigating officer, can talk to him 
and tell him what is going wrong or how he 
wants the thing done. So there is perpetual 
training or supervision going on the whole 
time. 

271. I think we understand the back- 
ground, as the papers have outlined it, but I 
am trying to get a feel of how it actually 
works in practice. Is it reasonable to assume 
that the detail of that is again something 
that you do not see; that it is dealt with at a 
somewhat lower level, as far as the actual 
tr aini ng is concerned? For example, the 
mock interview, the turn and turn about; is 
that something you yourself see in practice ? 

(Major General Garrett) No. I go down 
and visit them and probably talk to them 
on one of the fortnightly courses, but I do 
not obviously sit in for the whole fortnight, 
no. 

272. So to get a feel for how those mock 
interviews would be conducted, we would 
need to talk to which officer in your case ? 

(Major General Garrett) I could nom- 
inate an officer, if you wish to talk to 
someone who knows intimately about it. 
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273. Would you agree that the role 
playing, the training, the induction is 
crucial in finding the right kind of people 
and launching them successfully ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes, I would say 
it is important, but, frankly, I think the 
most important thing is the right type of 
person. To a fairly large number of ex- 
soldiers and a fairly large number of 
ex-policemen, this comes totally naturally. 
I do not think there is any great magic 
in the skills of a field investigating officer; 
it is a matter of character and his back- 
ground knowledge. Of course a fortnight’s 
course is very helpful, but to say it is 
crucial to the whole system of positive 
vetting is going too far, I think. 

274. On this aspect of the use of the 
^idance notes, the forms and so on, what 
significance do you put on that ? 

(Major General Garrett) On the necessity 
for having good notes and good guidance 
in writing? 

275. Yes. 

(Major General Garrett) Like everything 
else, when you are starting a job it is good 
to have a base line of notes, but the 
fundamental thing is whether you have got 
the qualities and the characteristics to be 
an investigating ofiicer. 

276. I understand the qualities and the 
characteristics, but how do those enable 
candidates to ask the right questions, in 
your view? Is it just something that 
instinctively they should move to ? 

(Major General Garrett) No, because 
they have got a pro forma and they know 
what questions to ask. 

111. So those pro formas do require 
some detailed examination and updating? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes, but it is 
not very difficult. It is a very simple pro 
forma. 

Mr Marshall: I think. Chairman, that 
perhaps that is something to return to 
when we have identified a number of 
people who can give us practical examples 
of how this would work. That would be 
helpful, I think, because the forms that 
we have do seem to have some omissions. 

Chairman 

278. I am not wishing to be critical. 



General, but one of the reasons we are » 
sitting on this inquiry is that quite a ^ 
number of people have slipped through the I 
net over the last year or two, and this is [ 
one of the worries that we have. Although » 
people are trained basically for it, we are 
missing a few, which is one of the worries. 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. 

Chairman : I am just making a comment, 
dealing with the reply which you had just 
made, if I might. 

Mr George ^ 

279. I was not here last week, and I have 

not read the transcript, so please forgive 
me if there is any overlap of questions. 
Following up the Chairman’s last point, 
if someone does slip through the net, what 
kind of review is undertaken of that 
person’s file (assuming there is a file on that 
person) ? , 

(Mr Broadbent) Could I just make the 
point first that, of course, slipping through # 
the net you say as meaning slipping 
through the PV net ? j 

280. Having been positively vetted, y^. 

(Mr Broadbent) Because some of those 

cases we may be referring to are people 
who probably were never PVd and were 
never in a PV post. If they slipped through ■ 
the net, as it were, then certainly whichever 
department is concerned will immediately 
go through the papers and see how the 
rcview was conducted, whether they think j 
it was properly done. Some could slip 
through the net because of deception, 
rather than because of inadequacy of the 
investigating process. But yes, with any 
case that occurs, we immediately go back 
and check through the papaers . 

281. What would be the length and 
depth of that review? Would you call in the 
interviewing officers ? Would you change 
your procedures ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think it would depend 
on what we learnt from it. 

(Major General Garrett) Every case that 
is a prima facie case of spying goes to the 
Security Commission, and they investigate 
it in great detail. 

282. Separately from your own investi- 
gation ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. 

(Air Commodore David) I went to the 
Security Commission to give evidence on 
Prime, because he was originally given the 
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positive vetting procedure when he was a 
serving member of the Royal Air Force. We 
went through the whole process, with all 
the papers. I also took to the Commission 
the officer who had made the decision to 
grant him clearance. We explained that on 
the basis of the information that was then 
gained, we were correct in granting him 
positive vetting clearance. But a very 
detailed examination of the papers was 
made. 



283. Have you constructed a series of 
artificial models as to the kind of people 
who are likely to cause a danger to national 
security? What kind of categories would 
they be ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We have had guidance 
from the Security Commission on that, 
which has been incorporated in some of 
their major reports. They have drawn up 
basically three main characterisations, with 
SLib-divisons. One is obviously character 
defects, and then there is a sub-set on that. 
Another is, as it were, personal associations 
which, through no fault of the person, 
might make it undesirable to give them PV 
(for example, say, married to a White 
Russian or something). The third is 
association with subversive organisations. 
Under each of those there are the sub-sets. 
But yes, we are given fairly clear guidance 
by the Security Commission. 

284. Can the system really cope with the 
truly professional, the person who at a 
reasonably early age decides to penetrate 
either the security services or sensitive post ? 
Would the system be sufficiently refined to 
catch out someone who really was a pro- 
fessional and dedicated? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. I think the Security 
Commission over the years have recognised 
that a skilful man, determined to deceive, 
could beat the positive vetting system. It 
cannot be 100 per cent foolproof but, of 
course, one does have on top of the positive 
vetting also physical security systems, 
categorisations of papers and so on. We 
hope the whole is better than each of the 
parts. 

285. What recourse would you have — 
and I would support this — ^to bugging or 
tapping telephones in order to further an 
investigation? 



(Mr Broadbent) I do not think that is for 
us in positive vetting. 

286. Can you tell me why it is not ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Positive vetting is a 
separate process from spy catching, so to 
speak. Positive vetting is intended primarily 
to eliminate from access to sensitive 
information the people who are vuluner- 
able, people who might be tempted to spy, 
people who might have associations which 
would be dangerous, and so on. That is the 
prime purpose. The whole point of the 
investigation is to identify people who are 
vulnerable in that sense, people who should 
not have access to classified information. It 
can of course relate in certain cases to the 
existence of people who are spying and, if it 
helps to detect someone who is spying or 
remove someone who is not only vulnerable 
but actively spying, that is, of course, a 
desirable aim; but the purpose of the 
vetting and the purpose of the vetting unit 
is not to engage in the detection of spies. 

287. I still cannot see whether there is a 
role for limited surveillance in that sense, 
regardless of whether you are catching 
spies. I am in no way arguing that any 
person who is to be investigated is auto- 
matically trailed or bugged or tapped, but I 
could certainly see some instances where 
this process would be desirable. I would 
certainly endorse a limited use of such a 
process. 

(Mr Broadbent) This is a major policy 
step and would call for a balance of 
judgment between what is socially and 
politically acceptable in the country as 
against the needs of security, and we would 
need directions from government and from 
the Security Commission to go down such 
a road. 

Chairman 

288. If you could tap telephones, could 
you do your job any better? Who wants a 
go at that? Is there a brave man there 
somewhere? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There might occasionally 
be information revealed in that way about 
someone’s private life or his contacts 
which would lead either to a decision on 
retention or not in positive vetting or even 
to a revelation of something going on 
which was sinister, but in general 

289. Why do you not stop there, Mr 
Pendlebury. That is quite a good answer. 
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In other words, it would help ? 

{Mx Pendlebury) Yes. 

290. It takes a long time to get it. Do 
you agree. General ? 

(Major General Garrett) If you could 
tap every phone of every potential spy 24 
hours a day I am quite sure it would help, 
but it is quite unrealistic. 

291. That is not the question I asked. 
I said “if you could”. That does not mean 
to say you have to tap every telephone for 
24 hours, when he rings up and orders 
some goods. If you could take a view that 
you could tap sometimes, would it help 
you? You tried to turn my question into 
a question which I did not ask. 

(Major General Garrett) If you knew the 
particular incident and you could beam 
onto it, of course it would help, yes. 



Mr George 

292. But there is technology available 
which prevents someone from simply 
sitting down and listening, waiting for one 
call in 24 hours. I just wondered — moving 
slightly away from the subject — what use 
would you have of the police computer, 
in checking criminal records ? Do you have 
access to the police computer— legitimately ? 
May I say, this too is a question I would 
have no objection to being deleted from 
any record. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think it would be 
rather dilBcult for us to enter into the sort 
of checks that are, and can be, made in 
relation to any particular case. I am not 
just talking about police records, of course 
but any records that exist, such as the 
management records, the police records 
and so on. I think it would be very difficult 
to answer in detail on the level and nature 
of access of that kind. 



293. Certainly there are occasions whe 
there ought to be such access. I introduce 
a Private Member’s Bill a few years as 
to try to give access to information to tl 
j^bhc side that there is in private industr 
S Government has had no success wit 
that. Part of that Bill would have permitte 
the licensing authority access to the polic 
that stage-5 years Igo- 
JNCCL had no objection to that takin 
place. So I certainly do not have any sens 
ot guilt, if national security is tlireatene 
or needs to be preserved. I do not see wh 



on earth there should not be open accept- 
ance of the fact that the police computer 
should be used in cases of positive vetting. 
Whether you wish to endorse that or 
otherwise is immaterial. Could I ask the 
question : who guards the guards, who vets 
the vetters ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The practice is, as 
regards vetting on recruitment, for the 
vetters themselves — the vetting unit, the 
PSIU themselves — to vet the new recruits. 
This has to be handled on a fairly restricted 
basis, because it is obviously a problem 
if information about the character and 
circumstances of the recruit becomes widely 
known among his colleagues later. Apart 
from the obvious difficulty of the narrow 
restriction of the knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case even in the vetting unit, 
we follow exactly the same procedure as 
with_ any vetting. I believe that the same 
applies to the three Services, 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes, I have a 
minor difference, in that my new recruits 
are normally holding positive vetting 
anyway, because of their previous Service 
or Police career. But for those who have 
not.got a current PV, they are either given 
an iriitial PV or brought up to date. I do 
that in-house. I have got special investigat- 
ing officers who deal with security investi- 
gations. That is nothing to do with positive 
vetting. Those two people do the positive 
vetting of the vetters. 



294. Is the vetting more strict than that 
which would be applied to others ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) No, exactly the 
same standards. Obviously I think it is 
fair to say that if I am going to employ 
somebody in my own organisation, I want 
them to be whiter than white. Therefore, 
X suppose there is a natural tendency to be 
rather more severe, shall we say, in the 
assessment. 



295. Has there been any investigation 
01 the potentialities of lie detectors, 
Polygraphs? 

u We have not done it, 

but I think the Security Commission are 
currently looking into this point. 



296. So you have not got a view your- 
t:bns ? have not made any investiga- 

a directly. One knows 

about the American practice. Again, I 
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think it raises problems of its reliability and 
its acceptability, and we are awaiting the 
views of the Commission on that. 

297. When are they likely to report ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think they will be 

reporting this spring. 

298. Could I ask how reliable references 
are? As someone who has written many 
references — not, I suspect, for the purposes 
that you might have in mind — I would feel 
some reluctance, in the writing of a refer- 
ence, to put down the kind of things that 
would jeopardise a job application. Do 
you find there is any merit in seeking a 
reference of someone who actually puts 
a person’s name down? 

(Mr Broadbent) In general, we do. One 
has to take them now and then with a 
pinch of salt. This is very much calling 
upon the judgment of the investigating 
officer. In interview points will come up, 
which will obviously help to give a better 
feel for the adequacy of the reference. 
But we do find them a useful starting point. 

299. In the MoD memorandum^, ques- 
tion 17 is: “How far are the procedures 
designed to discover political views rather 
than character defects ? Are vetters trained 
to discover political views?”. I am not 
exactly clear, having read the answer. 
Could you elaborate on the answer A17, 
please? 

QAt Pendlebury) To put it into its simplest 
terms, the investigator does not regard it 
as part of his duty to find out how some- 
body might have voted at the last election 
and how he intends to vote at the next 
election, or what his general political views 
are. However, it is certainly part of his 
job to find out if the individual has extreme 
political views. In discussion about that, 
or in discussion leading up to that, there 
may be discussion of general political 
matters; but this is part of the investigator’s 
technique, to find out if there are any 
extreme political views. 

300. I have been canvassing for some 
years. I would like to find out how you 
ascertain political views without eliciting 
questions as to whether one is labelled a 



^Page 1 above. 



Liberal or a Social Democrat (they do not 
have any political views). In the security 
questionnaire that we have seen, one of 
the questions is: “Have you ever been a 
member of or in sympathy with any 
Communist, Trotskyist or Fascist organ- 
isation in the UK or elsewhere?”. I am 
not quite certain how you can isolate 
extremism without asking questions as to 
people’s political views with a large P 
or a small p. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I was trying to make 
the distinction between political views 
in the day-to-day sense of how someone 
voted at the last election, whether he has 
changed his mind this time and whether 
he generally supports one side or the other, 
from an extreme involvement in politics 
and political activity, and at the extreme 
end of that activity. Obviously, as I said, 
some discussion of political matters enters 
into that. However, I was distinguishing 
between what the investigator is after and 
what he regards it as his job to find out, 
as between the normal range of political 
activity and the extreme end. 

Chairman 

301. I want to tidy up one or two quick 
questions, following up on Mr George’s 
point. Do you have any difficulty in 
getting investigators’ referees for 18 to 21 
year olds ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, I do not think we do. 

302. Do you tend to get younger people ? 
(Major General Garrett) We try, in fact, 
to get some older and some young, the 
young possibly knowing him better but the 
old giving a more mature view on him. 
Ideally, if we can, we get a mixture of age 
group referees. 

(Air Commodore David) We always ask 
a direct question to a young man, “Who 
is your best friend?” and, whether or not 
he has quoted him, we will try to interview 
him. 

303. I am grateful, you have led me on 
to my next question. Do you consider 
information which should be sought about 
an individual should be sought from 
persons well acquainted with his or her 
private life other than the nominated 
person? 

(Air Commodore David) We would ask 
questions of anybody who we think can 
give us a better picture of the individual. 
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If the case officer does not think he has 
enough he will go back to the field invest- 
igating officer to find out more information. 

304. I am slightly concerned. A person 

recommends a referee 

(Air Commodore David) Which inev- 
itably is a friend. 



(Mr Broadbent) We accept it in general. 
I would only qualify by saying whether 
you are a Service person or a civilian if you 
are working in London you are living in 
a much more amorphous environment than 
that of a unit. I do not think it is simply 
a Civilian-Service split but perhaps the 
type of community in which you are living. 



305. But are you not really happier 
also to find somebody whom they do not 
recommend who knows them moderately 
well? 

(Air Commodore David) The man can 
have no control over whom his superior 
officer is. When he is posted somewhere 
we always interview the superior officer 
whether or not the man has noted him as 
one of his referees — ^he is unlikely to have 
done that. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes, of course I 
recognise the danger of a nominated 
referee being in cahoots with the subject, 
but I am constantly amazed at how honest 
referees are about somebody. They may 
be their best friend but it is quite remarkable 
what they do say about them. 

Chairman: I think that is probably very 
true. 



Mr Marshall 

30C On this business of referees which 
also has concerned me, is there not a 
distinction ^ here between the Service 
referee? Is it not by definition — ^I do not 
want to say an easier task— the fact that 
a serving man is basically much better 
know to colleagues? I would see that Mr 
Holton is in some difficulty looking at the 
civili3.li referee situation, I would like to 
come back on this later. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Certainly as far 
as we are concerned we usually try and see 
both Service referee and civilian referees 
as well too. This is particularly true of the 
youngsters to whorii you were referring 
the 18, 19 md 20-year-olds, who perhaps 
have nobody in the Royal Navy at that 
stage who has a very great depth of 
knowledge of them. So we do try to see 
people from their home background too. 



307. You would accept the distinction 
I am making? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes, I do, between 
serviceman and civilian in general 
pe serviceman is much better known 
than the civilian. 



Chairman 

308. I think last week we were slightly 
concerned that there seemed to be rather a 
steady pattern of positive vetting coming 
along every five years. Now I am asking 
you three if you would welcome more spot 
checks. 

(Major General Garrett) I think when- 
ever we have got doubts about an individual 
we carry out an interview in between the 
five years. We may follow up in six months 
or follow up in a year but, as for spot 
checks, I think it rather implies you drop 
out of the blue and, totally unprepared, 
unrehearsed, you ask him something. 
It does not seem to me to work out quite 
that way in practice. You are suspicious 
about a chap, he is not quite right 



309. I am sorry, I think you misunder- 
stood the question. It is the people of 
whom you are not suspicious that we are 
trying to get hold of. The point is, if he 
thills he has had his positive vetting and 
is likely to get a clear run for five years 
because there is a pattern, would it not help 
you if it was not an abnormal situation to 
pull, say, three out of the hat in the 
GCHQ for a start and just go in so that 
there was not a pattern ? It was not because 
he was under suspicion that suddenly 
18 months after he was positively vetted 
you had another go at him: that is the 
point, not whether you are suspicious 
ofhimornot. 



(Major General Garrett) I personally 
doubt if that would have great merit 
because I do not think you say “I’m cleared 
now and I am therefore free for five years”, 
I (m not think that is the way it works, 
I think just to pull out three chaps and 
7® j at thein would not really pay divi- 
dendsi. I believe what you are far more 
likely to get information from is accurate 
reporting by his commanding officer or 
immediate superior and that is what is 
more likely to bring light something rather 
than the ASVU. 



Witness s footnote : The Ministry of Defence 
IS not m fact responsible for vetting at GCHQ. 
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310. But the fact is with that that he is 
going to be very cautious about his com- 
manding officer, because he knows that he 
is the likely chap to have an eye on him. 
The whole point of where I am trying to get 
to is this. If he himself knows that he is not 
likely to be positively vetted again for 5 
years, because he has just been through the 
hoop, he will be aware that from that side 
there is not going to be so much pressure. 
This is the point I am trying to make. He is 
going to be aware that they are not going to 
keep a special eye on him. Of course his 
commanding officer is going to keep an eye 
on him, because he always will. But would 
it not be better if you had a few random 
checks, so that at least they did not know 
that they were in a pattern where they 
were quite safe for 5 years ? That is the point 
I am making. 

(Major General Garrett) I do not think it 
would have very much merit. 

311. Whynot? 

(Major General Garrett) Because I do not 
think you are concerned that you are get- 
ting an interrogator about to come and see 
you; and it is not interrogation, it is just 
asking the person questions. If you come 
out of the blue or you come with warning, I 
do not believe it makes any difference. 

312. You think that if somebody turns 
up, having given warning, he is just as likely 
to find something that is wrong as if he had 
turned up without having given warning? Is 
that what you are saying ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes, because 
this is a field investigator, not a police 
interrogator. 

Chairman: Yes, I am aware of that. 

Dr Gilbert 

313. I do not quite understand the 
distinction you made a moment ago when 
you said that this is not an interrogation, it 
is just somebody asking questions. 

(Major General Garrett) I think there is a 
distinction between interrogating an ac- 
cused and investigating what is probably an 
innocent man. There has got to be a distinc- 
tion in the method of interviewing. 

314. Do you put to people direct ques- 
tions about their sexual proclivities ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. It is not 
totally direct. If you are talking on sex, you 



start off by saying, “I see you’ve been 
married for” so many years, “how is the 
marriage working out?”, and then you 
come round to it. 

315. To what? 

(Major General Garrett) How promis- 
cuous the person may be, whether he has 
had a homosexual relationship. 

316. You ask those precise questions ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. 

317. Routinely? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. 

(Air Commodore David) Yes. 

318. What about people’s financial 
arrangements; what investigations do you 
make of them, other than putting direct 
questions to them ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) As far as we are 
concerned, we obviously go into a man’s 
financial affairs, or a woman’s as well. We 
will normally accept his word, unless there 
is any evidence of gross overspending or 
indebtedness, or anything else like that, in 
which case obviously we will go into it in 
much greater detail. But we do not, as a 
matter of course, go, for example, to a 
credit agency, or certainly not a man’s bank 
or anything else like that, unless it is with 
his permission. 

319. You have just answered the next 
question I was going to ask you. Therefore, 
how do you ascertain if there is any pattern 
of overspending or an accumulation of 
indebtedness? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) We are fortunate in 
the Services, I think, in that a great deal 
about a man’s private life is known by his 
friends and his superior officers. One can 
usually get indications froin his referees or 
his superior officer, that he is in debt, or he 
is running rather large, smart cai's, or has 
expensive houses, or whatever it may be. 

320. Then if he says, “I’ve got private 
means”, how does anybody check up on 

that? . , 

(Rear Admiral Lang) That is one where 
you have almost got to place a degree of 
trust in him. If he says he has just received a 
legacy from his great aunt or something, I 
am afraid one would normally accept that, 
unless there are further grounds for 
suspicion (in which case one would probe 
more). 
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321. Asa matter of routine, when a man 
is being positively vetted for the first time, 
either in the civilian or the military side, do 
you ask him for a statement of his assets ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes. 

322. You do? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes. 

(Air Commodore David) I have been 
interviewing subjects and referees since 
1957, and in many cases I have had 
people turn up with their bank statements. 

323. A list of assets can go way beyond 
that. 

(Air Commodore David) Yes, but they 
will bring evidence to say that they are in a 
healthy financial position; they will volun- 
teer it. 

324. Yes, but it could go a good deal 
further than that. What I am interested in is 
what questions you ask about a man’s total 
assets. Does he have to sign a document 
saying "My total assets are £5,000” or “My 
total assets are £250,000” ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) No. In a normal 
vetting report I would expect to see a state- 
ment of the man’s assets, I would expect to 
see a statement of his income. We will know 
that — his Service income, anyway. I would 
also expect to a see a statement of his 
outgoings. 

325 . Y oil would expect to see a statement 
of his total income ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes, I would. 

326. Would that be true of a civilian as 
well? 

(JMx: Broadbent) Yes, certainly. 

327. And on his assets? 

{Ml Broadbent) Yes. 

328. You ask for the total value of his 
portfolio of stocks and shares ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes— what is his housing 
situation, how large a mortgage has he ? 

329. I am going beyond that, Mr 
Broadbent. 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes, beyond that. 

330. You always ask that? 

(Js/it Broadbent) Yes. 

(Mr Pendlebury) How much he has got in 



the bank, how much he has got in his 
sayings bank, stocks and shares, that sort of 
thing— perfectly routine questions. 

331. All those questions are routine ? 

{Mx Pendlebur^ Yes. 

332. Do you have women investigating 
women? 

(Mr Holton) No. 

333. So men have to put these questions 
about sexual proclivities to women who 
are going to be PVd, do they ? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. 

334. To come back to the question one 
of my colleagues was asking about lie 
detectors, have you had any discussions 
with other countries that use these instru- 
ments, as to whether they are satisfactory — 
I am not concerned about the civil liberties 
aspect of it, as we will all be judges of that 
— or as to their reliability and fitness? 
Have you had any discussions ? 

(Mr Broadbent) We are aware of the 
views of various American authorities on 
their value and their degree of reliability. I 
think the general impression one has 
gained is that an awful lot depends on the 
training of the operator; that they may per- 
haps give something like 75 or 80 per cent 
accuracy (if “accuracy” is the right word to 
use), but they are by no means foolproof. 

335. Indeed, that is not a bad level, is it ? 
You could hardly say that an investigator 
was foolproof, could you ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. 

336. You still have no mind, or you have 
never intended, to consider using them, un- 
less you get a steer from the Security Com- 
mission? 

(Mr Broadbent) Unless one gets a steer 
from the Security Commission. 

337. Has it been put to Ministers at any 
time, with a recommendation ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, but my understand- 
ing is that the Security Commission are 
looking at it at this very moment. 

Chairman 

338. Mr Holton, how many women do 
you have in posts that have to be PVd ? 

(Mr Holton) I do not think I have that 
figure; I could provide it. 
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339. What about the Services — do you 
have any idea? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I cannot give an 
accurate figure. I would be surprised if it 
was more than 30 or 40 (of that order) out 
of my total of nearly 5,000 PV posts. 

Dr Gilbert 

340. You have no women who conduct 
the examinations or interrogations ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I have no women 
who carry out PV inquiries whatsoever. 

341 . Is there any reason for that ? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) None whatsoever. 

(Mr Pendlebury) They do not apply to 

join. We get no response from women 
applicants at all. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) On this question of 
your concern about would a woman be 
forthcoming to a man investigator 

342. I did not say I was concerned; I 
merely asked a question. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) I am sorry. Then I 
will keep quiet on that! 

Mr Douglas 

343. Could I return to the Chairman and 
others’ questions about random checks ? If 
you did a 1 per cent sample of the new lot or 
those not of the original lot, you are really 
only talking about 10 to 20 a year, are you 
not? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

344. Would that be a great burden on 
the service, to experiment on that ? 

(Mr BroadAent) I do not think it is a 
burden. One could not deny that random 
checks would not be a burden in staffing 
terms. What their value would be is much 
more subjective. 

345. We would not know until we tried 
them, would we ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No. 

346. So there is some merit in examining 
the procedures that might be involved ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 

347. As to keeping your own records, are 
these kept in any way on a computer ? 

(Mr Broadbent) No, we do not keep 
these. 



348. It is all on paper? 

(Mr Broadbent) These are quite lengthy 
reports, yes. 

349. I understand you do not put any- 
thing in relation to people who are posi- 
tively vetted on a computer at all ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Not on a computer. The 
cross-feed we have from personnel manage- 
ment to the vetting is that the personnel 
management staff do not see the vetting 
records, but if somebody has not a restric- 
tion on where they are posted we have on 
their personal management file a top 
enclosure card which says “You must refer 
to the security staff before you take posting 
action”. That is the only thing. 

350. When people who are positively 
vetted retire how long do you keep the 
records for? 

(Mr Pendlebury) To 75. 

351. With people who fail in positive 
vetting terms after your investigation how 
long do you keep those records ? 

(Mr Holton) The same time. The security 
file on each person is kept to that point. 

(Major General Garrett) Could I add 
that we do not obviously file on computer 
but we keep a chap’s name and raw data, 
the date he was positive vetted, the date he 
is due to come up for review, and that sort 
of thing. 

352. As far as you know, that is secure ? 

(Major General Garrett) Yes. 

Chairman 

353. But last week we were told you did 
not keep files centrally or even keep a 
register — ^that is correct? 

(Mr Broadbent) Not centrally, each 
Directorate keeps its own. 

354. You keep them separately, I see. I 
think as long ago as 1965 the Security Com- 
mission was concerned at the difficulty of 
obtaining files. Could you place reliance 
upon only a part of the total available? 
Would there be some advantage in keeping 
a central system? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not quite see what 
the advantage would be as long as there is 
proper transfer across of files. That seems 
to be adequate. 

355. But I thought it was suggested so 
that an of you could have access to each 
other’s files. Is that a great advantage ? 
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(Mr Broadbent) They do. If a civilian is 
transferred from headquarters to the Navy 
Department his file would go with him. 

356. That is better than keeping them 
separate? 

(Rear Admiral As far as I am con- 
cerned there would be a great disadvantage, 
because my vetting unit is based at Ports- 
mouth and they are dealing with the files 
almost constantly, so there would be 
shuttling back and forward between the 
central store, presumably in London, and 
Portsmouth. 

Chairman: It looks as though the 
Security Commission got it wrong. Thank 
you. 

Sir John Langford-Holt 

357. Could I go back to Mr George’s 
pomt about who vets the vetters? I hope 
nobody in this room will take that in any 
way personally. Would it not be tme to say 
that the most terrifying aspect of our 
security problem in the last 38 years has 
been the height to which traitors appear to 
be able to get? Were those people, and are 
they still, subject to the same type of 
enquiries of which we have heard which 
strike me as being very stereotyped in the 
seme that you ask_ certain questions to 
c^ain people and if they answer in the 
affirmative that is all right. Are you quite 

happy about this system? J' 4 te 
{Mr Broadbenp You are talking now 
generally about the positive vetting system. 

1 still remain quite impressed by the quality 
fhl? information we get about 

positive 

vetted. Mien you read a report it does give 

twnw of the person and I 

ffiink on the whole that, yes, the system 

thTv ^ background of people. I 

think the big cases you are referring to Sir 
were, of course, before positive vetting' as a 
system was introduced. ^ 



day-to-day life. I do not know if you would 
isolate that from your normal behaviour. 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is not only the 
interview, of course; there is the check with 
supervisors over the last 5 years, and with 
people who know him well (the university, 
if he has come in recently, and so on), 
We do not rely on the interview or for 
people to volunteer information during 
the interview. 

359. Going finally to the actual point 
of who vets the vetters, is there any 
authority or any body who vets any of 
you gentlemen from time to time ? 

{Mx Broadbent) Yes, indeed. 

360. I do not want you to say who vets 
whom, but is there any outside authority, 
quite separate from your organisations — I 
do not mean outside everything — which 
does from time to time take a snap check 
on somebody? 

(Mr Broadbent) Not outside the MoD 
as such. 

361. Not under the control of any one 
of you, is what I mean. 

(Rear Admiral Lang) My papers are 
held by Mr Holton, I believe, I am told. 

(Mr Broadbent) My papers are held by 
the Permanent Secretary, I assume. 

Sir John Langford-Holt: Shadows have 
b^n drawn across the behaviour of very 
highly placed people, as we well know. 

Mr George 

362. Following on from Sir John’s 
point, are you saying that there is no rank 
above which you can go without being 
subject to positive vetting ? 

(Mr Broadbent) Yes. 



358. Are you satisfied then that if some- 

l i being done by 

his bool^aker, he would volunteer that 
i^ormation under the type of questions we 

‘lie whole Stain 
Other characteristics would come out 
during the course of the interview on your 



363. Wliat is the significance of the age 
01 21 now that the age of majority is IS ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that its signific- 
ance can only be that people do tend to 
change and develop rather rapidly, whether 
o®, Ihe nght age, as opposed to 20 or 22 
or 23 IS debatable. But I think that, on the 
joining the Services or 
^ 8 or SO. They could 
well change a lot as they come to maturity 
and enter the outside world. Therefore 
It IS prudent, for the first 3 or 4 year^ to 
pay particular attention to how they deve’lop 
in the new environment. 

364. On the question of Polygraphs, you 
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Mr George] 

said you were waiting for the Security 
Commission. Are you obliged to wait 
for direction from the Security Com- 
mission ? What happens if your perception 
differs from that of that august body? 
Could you act without permission or 
without approval ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I think that by “the 
Security Commission” one is almost 
saying “the Security Commission plus the 
Government”, because the Security Com- 
mission would report to the Government 
who would then publish, as is normal 
practice, a White Paper giving the action 
they propose to take. What we are saying 
is that to introduce something like that 
would seem to us to be a very major step, 
and the policy would not be for us, it 
would have to be centrally laid down. 

365. It is sometimes alleged — especially 
by Americans — that our system of positive 
vetting is rather too gentlemanly. Is there a 
case to be made for more vigorous, 
rigorous positive vetting ? 

(Mr Broadbent) I do not think we would 
accept that our system has succeeded or 
failed any more or less than theirs. 

Mr Marshall 

366. I would like to come back to Mr 
Holton, as I indicated earlier. I feel that 
the civilian aspect is an important one. 
Is it right that you would deal with much 
larger numbers of civilians than the other 
directorates? As far as the reference point 
is concerned, would your job be made 
easier if you were free to take up your own 
references ? 

(Mr Holton) To a certain extent, if, 
during the course of an investigation, we 
feel that it would help to get another cross- 
check of some kind, then I think we would 
do it. 

367. You would ask the candidate to 
furnish further evidence ? 

(Mr Holton) We might ask him to 
furnish more, if we were not satisfied. 
It has come out from a number of answers, 
however — and perhaps I can pull the bits 
together — that the final report is quite 
thick. In my case it is a narrative account, 
beginning with the applicant’s _ forms, 
and then it goes on to describe his back- 
ground, his travel overseas, his friends and 
contacts overseas, his education and so on, 
then the result of the interview, then the 



discussions — if he is in the Services, with 
the superior officers — ^with the referees and 
all the people he would have worked for 
before he came into the public service (his 
schoolmasters and his university teachers). 
So there is a very wide spectrum of views, 
other than those from people who have 
been nominated by the subject himself. 

I find that I have no complaint at all about 
the public spiritedness of individuals in 
talking to my staff about these subjects. 
So one does get a very good impression. 
One can get a very good impression of a 
subject and not have to rely, as it were, 
entirely or even in part on the referees’ 
views that have been put forward. 

368. Under what circumstances would 
you make further inquiries, about some- 
body being vetted, of other people who 
were not in the referees provided ? 

(Mr Holton) For example, if an invest- 
igating officer or an assessor — and they are 
experienced people — ^had a feeling that 
there was something missing, there was 
something unusual (perhaps a part of the 
subject’s life), which should be covered. 

369. You are saying, if your suspicions 
are aroused, broadly ? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. 

370. Would the point about financial 
means apply equally for civilian candidates ? 

(Mr Holton) Yes, in exactly the same way. 

371. You gave us the answer to question 
23 in the note which MOD gave us. In 
the guidance for investigating officers and, 
indeed, in the forms we have been given, 
it is true to say that there is no suggestion 
that financial assistance information should 
be provided. Are we coming to areas 
where, in the light of experience, there are 
other questions which are not on the form, 
which are not in the guidance notes, 
which are, as we understand it, regularly 
asked on the civilian side as well as the 
military side? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. The same questions 
are asked on all sides. 

372. But they are not on the guidance 
notes or on the forms? They are extra 
questions which, in the light of experience, 
are regularly put? 

(Mr Holton) Yes. 

373. What other regular questions are 
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asked, which are not on the forms or the 
guidance notes ? 

(Mr Holton) I cannot recall any. There 
is certainly much mote attention now 
being paid to homosexuality than perhaps 
there was previously. 

374. Why are not the financial means 
put in the guidance notes and/or the forms ? 

(Mr Holton) I do not know. It is certainly 
covered in the reports that I have seen. 
We are carrying out a review, on the 
reorganisation of my two directorates 
(which now form one). We are carrying 
out a review of all our forms, documents 
and guidance notes, and I think that that 
omission probably would be picked up in 
that review. 

(Mr Pendlebury) The list of reasons as 
to why people are refused vetting, of course, 
does include “financial difficulty”, there- 
fore that is there for the investigator to see. 
It is part of his normal routine to follow 
up any_ of those aspects; it does not 
necessarily need to be set out in his instruc- 
tions: “Ask him about his financial 
status”. The investigator knows, when he is 
setting up the interview, that one of the 
things he has got to decide on is whether 
the man is in any serious financial dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr Marshall: Why is that not in the 
notes? This refers back to my question 
on training. I keep trying to find out what 
other questions would be put in the mind 
of the lO. You are telling me “financial 
rneans , but you are now saying he would 
pick it up from somewhere else other than 
the form and the guidance notes. I ask you 
why? 

Chairman : Could we ask you to give us 
a note on this. Would you have a look at it 
please? 

Dr Gilbert 

375. I would very much like to pursue 
by way of comment Mr Marshall’s line 
of questioning. I find it very hard to accept 
that you have something in neither the 
guidance notes nor the form and you get 
a regular report on it. It seems to me 
stretching the credulity of the Committee 
to expect us to accept that. I want to take 
file question from the other end. If a man 
flunks his PV, if he fails his PV test, is he 
told and is he told why ? 



(Mr Broadbent) Yes, he is told he has 
failed his PV and there is an appeal system. 

376. Could you tell us something about 
that? 

(Mr Broadbent) The appeal system is set 
out in one of the command papers. I 
think there is an appeal to the three 
advisers. 

377. Does the man know when he goes 
into his appeal the basis on which his 
PV has failed? 

(Mr Broadbent) He knows whether it is 
because he is being accused of spying or 
if it is character defect. If it is character 
defect he can appeal to the Permanent 
Secretary. 

378 . Nothing more precise than that ? 
(Rear Admiral Lang) I think what you 

are saying is absolutely right as far as 
civilian personnel are concerned. As far 
as Service people are concerned they are 
told precisely the reason why their PV 
clearance has been refused or withdrawn. 

379. Precisely why? 

(Rear Admiral Lang) Yes, they are 
given the reasons and they are then allowed 
to appeal through the normal command 
channels. Certainly in my time we have 
had one gentleman who appealed to the 
Admiralty Board, the Defence Council 
and, indeed, to Her Majesty The Queen. 

380. What about the civilians? Are they 
given the reason in any more specific 
terms than just character defect ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) A statement of the 
reasons. It is not just a general categorical 
expression of the reason, it is a firm state- 
ment and homosexuality, or whatever the 
reason is, is stated. 

381. He has a chance to disprove it or 
whatever the alleged defect is ? 

QAt Pendlebury) Yes. 

Mr George 

382. That person would automatically 
be thrown out of the Services if he were 
found to be homosexual. 

(Mr Broadbent) Out of the Armed 
Forces. 

Chairman : Thank you very much indeed, 
gentlemen, for coming this morning. 
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Members present: 



Sir Timothy Kitson, in the Chair 



Mr Richard Crawsliaw 
Mr Dick Douglas 
E)r John Gilbert 
Sir John Langford-Holt 



Mr Michael Marshall 
Mr Michael Mates 
Mr Chris Patten 
Sir Patrick Wall 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr E. Pendlebury, Executive Director of Civilian Management (B); Captain R. J. 
Bates, rn, Deputy Director Naval Security (Personnel) ; Lt Commander F. S. 
Martin, mbe, rn, (sio II); Wing Commander A. C. P. Seymour, Assistant Director 
Personnel Security raf; and Mr K. White (sio (raf)), from the Ministry of Defence, 
called in and examined. 



Chairman 

383. Good morning, Mr Pendlebury. 
Could you start by explaining to us what 
are the duties of the different grades of 
security officers, and what are their differ- 
ences in responsibilities and work ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Very generally speaking, 
soils are the people who carry out the 
actual interviews and the processes of 
vetting. The SOIs are the team leaders, the 
people who allocate the case work and who 
are generally responsible for the perform- 
ance of the vetting job. Perhaps the Navy 
and the RAF would like to expand on that, 
in the case of their own security director- 
ates. 

(Captain Bates) As explained, the lowest 
son grade is the interviewer, and the SOI 
(the next grade up) is a desk officer, is a 
case controller and a case co-ordinator, and 
provides the directions for the interviews, 
when dealing with their particular cases. 
The SOI monitors progress, ensures that 
there is a full coverage, as required by the 
regulations, and finally makes an assess- 
ment — depending upon the level of the rank 
of the person being screened — either for 
granting a clearance or referring up to the 
next grade where there is some cause of 
doubt or there is something lacking in the 
coverage of the case. That brings us to the 
senior security officer — the SSO— who, 
within certain limitations of clearance that 
he can provide, again roughly on the equiva- 
lency rule and ranks, can either give a clear- 
ance for a case notwithstanding that there is 
some shortcoming, or finally he will refer 
the case up to me. Although not a security 



officer grade, I then have the task of 
making assessments on the more difficult 
cases and, if necessary, referring them to 
the Director who is the only person in our 
directorate who can make the recom- 
mendation to refuse or withdraw a positive 
vetting clearance. 

384. What sort of percentage of the 
cases that are positively vetted would 
finish up on your desk ? 

(Captain Bates) Quite a small number. 
We are dealing with approximately 3,000 
cases a year, and of that number I would 
expect to see something in the order of 
perhaps 150; it is a very small percentage. 

385. Wing Commander, have you any- 
thing to add ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Our SOILs 
are the field officers, the investigating 
officers who actually make the inquiries. 
We have 2 SOIs who control the work of 
the soils, and we have 3 SOIs who are the 
actual desk officers. They work in con- 
junction with their Service counterparts, 
3 Squadron Leaders, so we have a total of 
6 desk officers. 

386 . And soils? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) We have a 
total of 36 now; 2 of those are in Germany. 

387. How many positive- vetted cases 
are you dealing with annually (we have had 
this figure) ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) We have a 
total of 5,851 PV posts. 
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388. You did not tell us how many 
cases a year you deal with. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) About 

2 , 000 . 



Sir Patrick Wall 
389. How many fail? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) We have a 
slightly different system, because a case 
which is not entirely clear does not come to 
me, it goes up through a different channel 
and in fact ends up in what we call a 
personnel security panel system where we 
will consider the ramifications of the case. 
Last year there were something in the 
region of about * * * which failed. 

(Captain Bates) For the Navy, of the 
approximately 3,000 cases last year, we 
refused or withdrew * * *. 



Chairman 

390. When you say “withdrew”, that 
would be people who were positively 
vetted, and then you changed your mind 
about them? 

(Captain Bates) That is right. 



391. We have asked the Ministry of 
Defence fhr details of the guidance given 
to investigating officers. Can you tell us 
what files and background information you 
have access to and the sort of questions you 
would normally ask both the individual and 
his referees? 



(Captain Bates) We have Lt Commander 
Iv^tin here who is a field investigating 
officer. We brought him along to provide 
that information. 

(Lt Commander Martin) You must 
Navy is fragmented: 
that I, in the field, am dealing with part 
cases, so it is necessary for me to brief 

^ number of cases on 

whichl have got some interviews to carry 
out. Therefore, my role is briefing, planning 
interviews, going and 
people to be interviewed 
and then typing out the reports (we do our 
own typing) and feeding them back. That 
IS broadly what I do. On the briefing that I 

^ T course a start-point at 

wffich I come into the case, so I have the 
PV file to look at and read all the reports 

of W going 

to that file. Associated with that file there 

extracted 

through the Naval system, which wiU be 
files from the Naval law, Naval personnel; 



there will be files on officers, showing how 
they came to join the Navy and all the 
interviews that they went to as a preamble 
to joining the Service. I will see also the 
Service documents of a rating (that is, the 
chap on the lower deck). I will see an 
extract of the confidential reports on an 
officer. That is broadly the material that I 
have briefed myself on that is available to 
him. 



392. How long would you spend with 
an individual whom jmu were positively 
vetting? 

(Lt Commander Martin) You are speak- 
ing of a subject interview, the main thrust 
of the process ? 

393. Yes. 

(Lt Commander Martin) It varies enorm- 
ously. With a young sailor, unmarried, un- 
complicated in his life, probably come 
straight from school into the Service, I 
would expect to carry out that interview in 
about, say, 1 hour 15 minutes. At the other 
end of the scale, interviews have taken me 
as long as 5 hours and even more, in which 
case of course it is necessary to have a break. 
We have to have a yardstick by which we 
allocate the task. I think that for a subject 
interview we use about 2 hours as a plan- 
ning figure. 

394. How long do you spend with his 
referees ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) Many referees 
of course are Service people. I would expect 
to interview a referee who was uncompli- 
cated in about 45 minutes. 



395. How many referees are you likely 
to see in any particular individual case? 

Mnr/m) I am tasked by 
u T 2 on the desk, and I get piecemeal a 
whole batch of interviews. 

(Captain Bates) Perhaps I ought to 
answer the question by pointing out that 
tne positive vetting requirement is that we 
have a comprehensive knowledge and back- 
ground of the person either for the preced- 
ing 10 years (if it is an initial one) or for 
the preceding 5 years. Therefore, the 
number does vary, but the coverage has to 
be virtually complete, throughout that 
timespan, of referees who can vouch for the 
person described and so on in that preced- 
ing period. So it can be as little as, say, 2, it 
could be as much as 5 or 6. 
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396. We were told — think, at our last 
meeting — that referees who are recom- 
mended by an individual are often very 
forthcoming (probably if the individual 
knew how forthcoming his referee was 
when he was recommended he might well 
not have chosen him, I do not know). That 
was the implication of it. How do you find 
this, Lt Commander Martin? 

(Lt Commander Martin) A very large 
number of the referees — in fact, by far the 
greater number — are themselves uniformed 
Service people many of whom have PVs 
themselves. They are extremely forth- 
coming. For one thing, it does reflect 
adversely upon them if they try to mislead 
an interviewer; they have that note of 
caution at the back of their mind. I find 
that people are very forthcoming. Also, in 
some cases they are doing the subject a 
favour by revealing his shortcomings, be- 
cause in many cases, as far as shortcomings 
are concerned — speak of character defects 
which are potentially exploitable by those 
people seeking to put pressure on a person 
— the more people who know of them the 
less exploitable they may be. So to be 
forthcoming is perhaps a help rather than 
a hindrance. On this basis, I think they are 
very forthcoming and very generous in 
their efforts to help the system. 

397. At the 5-yearly review, stage do 
you always see the individual? 

(Captain Bates) So far the general regu- 
lation has been that we interview the 
subject without fail every 10 years, and only 
at the first 5-year period, at the quin- 
quennial, if there is sufficient knowledge, 
either beforehand or indeed during the 
review, which causes us, or which would 
make us, actually to go to see him, in 
certain circumstances (it might be that he 
had perhaps divorced and remarried, as a 
change from the situation that we knew 
before). By and large, we do not inter- 
view at the first 5-year review; always at 
the second. 

398. When you do it at the second, do 
you see his referees again ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, referees are seen at 
the 5-year point and will also be seen again 
at the 10-year point. 

Sir John Langford-Holt 

399. There are no spot checks? 

(Captain Bates) There is not a spot check, 

no. 



400. You never do a spot check? 

(Captain Bates) Not at random. As you 

are probably aware, should any information 
arise during the period of holding a clear- 
ance, then it would be necessary to go back 
and interview the person. 

Mr Mates 

401. At these 5-year and 10-year 
points, do you interview the same referees 
as you did originally, or different ones? 

(Captain Bates) We try to avoid doing 
the same referee each time. Often they are 
offered. Unless he cannot find another 
referee — and sometimes this does happen 
— of the same standing, we will seethe same 
referee twice, but only if we are forced to. 

Chairman 

402. At the 5-yearIy interval, is it as 
thorough an inquiry as at the initial 
inquiry? 

(Wing Coinmander Seymour) Yes, just 
as thorough. The only thing is, you do not 
cover the same old ground. 

Mr Douglas 

403. Could I put one question to 
Captain Bates? You referred to these more 
difficult cases. How do they come to you ? 
What determines which are the more 
difficult cases which are being referred to 
you? 

(Captain Bates) A case which is referred 
upwards is done so because a character 
defect or weakness may have come to light, 
or a situation has developed to do either 
with the man’s finances or perhaps with his 
private life, that must now be considered 
as a presumption of unfitness. It is that 
sort of difficulty that has to be referred up 
beyond the person who is handling the case 
in the first place. 

404. When that comes, do you actually 
go back physically face to face with the 
man himself? How do you approach that? 

(Captain Bates) If the evidence is con- 
clusive that there is a major presumption 
of unfitness, then the case is dealt with 
without seeing the person again, at that 
point. The clearance will then be recom- 
mended for refusal or withdrawal, which 
has to be approved by the Admiralty 
Board. After that the person will be told 
why he was not granted a clearance. 

405. Is the procedure similar in the Air 
Force? 
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(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes, in- 
deed. If it is defect of circumstance — 
perhaps someone having a foreign contact 
(let us say, marrying a foreign wife)— there 
would obviously be no problem about 
going to that person and discussing it. If it 
is a defect of character, it all depends on 
how it has come to our notice on whether 
we would approach him. 

Sir Patrick Wall 

406. Could I be quite clear, is it only 
uniformed personnel you vet, or is it also 
civilian personnel employed by the Admir- 
alty? 

(Captain Bates) Both uniformed and civil 
personnel. 



information given in a paper or in a vetting 
procedure bar him from a job he is 
applying for, if that appears to you to be a 
cover-up ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, if it appears to be 
a definite omission, a deliberate omission 
of information, that would be virtually a 
major presumption of unfitness. 

412. Has that happened much in the 
past? 

(Captain Bates) Not much, no. As I said, 
the figure is * * *. 

413. No, I mean definite misinform- 
ation. 

(Captain Bates) No, very few cases. 



407. Including dockyard personnel 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

408. When a person is vetted he fills in 
a form, and then the SOU comes round 
and asks him various questions, is that 
correct? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 



409. Are these statements checked 
there any documentary proof taken up ( 
the statements made either in the forms ( 
in what is said ? 

(Captain Bates) In some cases some ( 
the information can be verified and it 
desirable to do so, as it were, to’give son 
credibility to the person’s responses. It 
not necessary we believe, to have a veril 
ration of absolutely everything, but enoue 
to give us confidence in the man. Som^ 
times they provide information such a 
bank statements and so on of their ow 
volition, but by talking to the subject an 
o the referras and superiors, we gain thi 
confidence that this man is giving us a 
accurate reflection of his circumstances 

happens if what he tells th 
hOII does not accord with what has beei 
said by the referee ? 

(Captain Bates) If that is so, the SOI 
mte^iewer is sent back personally to ask 
difference, if it is correct am 
so on, file same man re-interviews tbi 

fefSati^?h“^® he to given fals( 
mtormation then we confront him with th* 

S.“ ttot Worn 



411. Would a genuine false piece of 



Mr Marshall 

414. Who is responsible for deciding 
on the level at which formal assessment is 
made? Can an SOI! decide this of his own 
volition, or is there a higher link in the 
chain, as it were, that must be involved? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There are standard 
mstructions that apply throughout the 
Department. Captain Bates mentioned the 
equivalency rule. Broadly speaking, with a 
limitation as to the lowest level at which PV 
clearance can be granted, the system is that 
a straightforward clearance can be granted 
at about the same level and rank as the 
subject. Refusal has to go up higher, at 
grade higher. If it is a very 

'v-n go a lot higher 

still, there is a minimum, but no maximum, 

so to speak, for the level to which a refusal 
can go. 



bo an bOlI would invariably have 
to push It up one notch, as it were, before 
a ckarance was agreed — at least? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. The SOU is 

STo the'soi^''''^®'^®^ 



are investigating a dockyard, 

a ^ Trotskyist, or 

a member of the Socialist Workers’ Party 

happens? 

iis^Sat^wE regulations instruct 

vfe4s whh?®.^ T extreme 

contra likely to contradict or 
must be duties, consideration 

tr* fioT Siveti to not allowing the person 

Sion inforS 

1 ? aU clearance 

). If we have some doubt that 
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the information that the person might have 
access to might be incorrectly used — it does 
not always apply just to Trotskyists and 
that sort of thing — then we must recom- 
mend a refusal. 

417. Would this apply to people who 
were, say, refuelling nuclear submarines? 

(Captain Bates) It would do in principle, 
but they do not need a clearance of the 
level we are talking about, for that sort of 
work. 

418. They do not? 

(Captain Bates) No, not for that sort of 
work. 

419. So it is quite easy to sabotage a 
ship ? 

(Captain Bates) This positive vetting 
clearance is strictly to provide access to 
classihed information. 

420. Yes, I appreciate that. 

(Captain Bates) I think it is a valid point. 

421. It is perhaps an unfair question, 
but on the other hand it is a question I 
would like to have answered. 

(Captain Bates) It is a valid point, 
because on the other hand people can 
nowadays, with the aid of electronic 
equipment and other aspects, cause some 
very serious damage. However, we are asked 
to confine ourselves only to the information 
procedure. 

422-424. * * *. 

Mr Marshall 

425. I would like to come back to the 
investigating officers and their role, because 
we have got Commander Martin and Mr 
White here, and it will be helpful to hear 
how these things work in practice. It will 
also be helpful to understand how struc- 
tured the interviews are, in the way you 
normally try to operate. To what extent do 
you regard the forms and the ^idance 
notes as check lists through which you 
would work? 

(Lt Commander Martin) They do give the 
broad pattern of the structure of the inter- 
view. We are of course seeking to get free 
exchange of information voluntarily given, 
by talking to the man. We think that he 
talks to us very openly. In many cases he is 
a Naval man, he knows that we are in the 



Navy, he is used to talking to people like 
us, and we are used to talking to people 
like him. Do you wish me to go through 
the content of an interview very quickly? 

426. That would be very helpful, yes. 

(Lt Commander Martin) The first thing 

to look at is the background of the man, 
which would include his schooling, whether 
anything dramatic happened to him in those 
days, if he went to university his days at 
university, any jobs he might have had in 
civilian life, why did he leave them, what 
brought him to the Navy ? He comes into 
the Navy; is he satisfied with the progress 
of his career in the Navy, does he thiific he 
has been fairly treated, has he had any 
unusual jobs which are outside the main- 
stream of Naval appointments, how does 
he see himself in the future? We then 
perhaps turn out attention to his family 
background, ask him about his parents, 
establish their employment. Of course 
some family backgrounds are very compli- 
cated, some are very simple. You would 
ask him for details of his brothers and 
sisters, where they live, what they do. You 
would ask whether, through his family, he 
is brought into contact with any overseas 
or foreign cormections, and whether there 
are people who are members of extreme 
organisations like the organisations which 
are referred to in the Form 300 (the 
Trotskyists, the Fascists or the Communist 
Party). We would ask him whether people 
in his family had criminal records, or 
whether there was anything unusual about 
the family circumstances. If he is a married 
man, it would be exactly the same drill, 
dealing with his in-laws. 

Chairman 

427. Do you interview his wife ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) No, We would 
then turn our attention to a slightly more 
delicate area; we are now going to talk 
about his personal and private life, and 
here we are looking for the character of the 
man. We would ask him generally what he 
does with his spare time, what are his 
interests. We would go round the picture 
of the man: is he a sporting person, is he 
interested in motor cars, is he interested in 
CB radio or “ham” radio (which has a 
particular security connotation) ? We would 
then lead round to talking about his 
personal affairs: if he is a married man, 
has he been unfaithful to his wife? I put it 
originally in that form, because ultimately 
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we are going to ask him whether he has had 
an adulterous relationship, whether it was 
in the past, what were the circumstances. 
Obviously we need to know the circum- 
stances, because you cannot pass any 
reasoned judgment on a man until you 
know the circumstances he is talking about. 
We would ask him whether he had had any 
homosexual experience. That does not 
necessarily mean the full homosexual act, 
but he may have been in contact with 
homosexuals, and we would ask him what 
were the circumstances there. There may be 
a story there to go into. We would ask him 
about his drinking habits. That is a very 
difficult thing to quantify, and people have 
different thresholds, but we would ask him 
whether drink led him into any drink- 
related offences, troubles with the law, 
troubles in the domestic life, perhaps of a 
medical nature. We would ask him whether 
he has ever indulged illegally in drugs, and 
what were the circumstances, what is his 
attitude to drug abuse, does he subscribe to 
the view that there are drugs and drugs, 
soft and hard drugs; just to talk to the man 
and get a little more from him that a bald 
answer of “No, I haven’t” or “Yes, I have”. 
We v/ould ask him about his disciplinary 
record. I think that within the Service we 
would be aware of any major disciplinary 
offences, but we would like to get his 
version of them. He may have a different 
slant on them from the official slant. We 
would ask him if he had been in trouble with 
the law. Here we are seeking to reinforce 
questions which have been asked by the 
Form 300, because sometimes it is over- 
looked that juvenile offences and con- 
ditional discharges are required to be stated. 
So we want to make sure that we have full 
cover of that. We would ask him whether 
he had committed any breaches of security 
which have been brought to the notice of 
management, and what was the outcome of 
those We would ask about his foreign 
travel, and at this stage expect to see his 
passport, what countries had he been to 
concentrating more on places he had been 
to privately than places he had been to in 
the Service. 

Mr Mates 

428. Is that a new phenomenon or a 
new practice? 

(Lt Commander Martin) No, this is not 
a new practice. We would particularly 
dwell upon any visits to Communist 



countries, which are required to be stated 
on the form — people tend to overlook 
places like Yugoslavia — ^to ask him whether 
anything untoward happened on those 
occasions. We would ask him whether he 
speaks any foreign languages, whether he 
has any reason to have closer contacts 
overseas than might be normal. We would 
ask whether his wife was a linguist. That 
brings us into touch with various things. 
We would ask not about his political views 
but about whether he has any interest in 
politics. Of course this is not a very strong 
area with the uniformed chap, because he 
mostly discounts them and he is not 
terribly interested. However, if there is 
anything to say, then we will get him to 
expand. It may be necessary for us to 
sound him out and to “fly a few kites” to 
get him to say something more than a bald 
answer “I’m not interested in politics”, so 
we might particularly sound him out on 
current topics like CND and so on, just to 
get him to say something. We ask about his 
health: has he had any serious illnesses of a 
mental of physical nature, and what were 
the circumstances (particularly if it is of a 
mental nature), was he seen by a psychia- 
trist, and when was this ? We would get the 
facts from him on that. I think that is, very 
roughly, what we do. I am sorry, I missed 
out the finances, in going through. We do 
of course ask about his finances. Here, in 
the majority of cases, we have access to 
information on his finances, through the 
pay office. He knows this and he will give 
us a pretty good rundown on his finances, 
in so far as he understands them. Some 
people are not able to sit down and dis- 
course on their finances too easily. Mostly 
we will establish this going through his major 
commitments, starting perhaps with a 
house (which is the biggest commitment 
tor most people) or any other interest in 
property, going through to a motor car or 
motor cars (which usually comes about 
second), whether he has got any other 
sources of income, does his wife work, what 
about his personal expenditure, does he 
spend a lot of money on day-to-day living, 
has he got agreements, hire purchase 
agreements, finance company loans, bank 

^ Barclaycard or Access 
card, has he ever defaulted on any loans ? 
We would ask what is the state of his bank 
a^oun^ and has he been in trouble with 

ririin through going into over- 

arrangement, has he 
ever Had his banking facilities withdrawn ? 
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We would ask him enough questions to 
form an opinion of his finances. 

Chairman 

429. And you reckon to do that in IJ 
hours ? You are going a bit ! 

(Lt Commander Martin) When I speak 
of the li hours, I am dealing with a young 
sailor who is 18 years old, he has his pay, 
he has perhaps an allotment to his mother 
(if he is a nice sailor), he has probably few 
other commitments indeed, and he is not 
really of an age when he is very complicated. 
It is a very simple sum in those cases. It 
does not take inordinately long to go 
through those things, to get the “feel” on 
the finances, even with the average person. 
If he cannot give the answers, he can be 
given time to provide the answers, but I do 
not ask for documentary proof of this. 
That would be beyond my brief. If I thought 
that that was required, I would simply refer 
back to my superiors, and they would 
advise me on what action to take. 

Mr Marshall 

430. Thank you very much, I think that 
is very helpful. Of course you are being 
generous, I think, in the sense that all of us 
think we can run an interview, therefore it 
is easy to suggest things we might have 
asked and so on. However, what do you do 
if you suspect an untruthful answer ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) If I think an 
answer is not the truth and I might have 
reason to suspect that — perhaps something 
that comes from a referee or through my 
briefing — I will make sure I go very 
thoroughly over that ground. I do not 
flatter myself that I can tell whether a man 
is not telling the truth, but I can certainly 
go over the ground so thoroughly that one 
of two things happens. You should be 
aware that he does not know how much I 
know — and sometimes I think we are 
credited with more knowledge than perhaps 
we have — so he is inclined to play it safe, 
because he knows that one of the biggest 
pitfalls that can occur for him is to be 
exposed in not telling the truth, therefore 
be is predisposed to be truthful, especially 
in the circumstances I am talking about. 
But if, at the end of as thorough a check as 
I can make, I still think that it is not true, 
I will simply report accordingly and give 
my reasons as to why I think that, 

431. Do you put any trick questions. 



because you may, from referees or other 
sources, have reason to be concerned about 
some aspect? Do you put trick questions 
that will catch him, as it were ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) I do not think 
I put trick questions, because if I were to 
ask all the questions that I am expected to 
ask thoroughly, I would probably have got 
to the nub of the process. But naturally, 
if I have been primed that there is a parti- 
cular area of concern, I am going to make 
absolutely double sure that everything that 
conceivably comes into my head will be 
asked that is pertinent to that area. 

432. Can you give any examples, from 
your experience, where there is any kind of 
pattern of untruthfulness that does come 
through ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) I have had 
people who have hesitated about telling 
the truth, who have feints with words. 
Here it is up to me, as the interviewer, to 
make it absolutely crystal clear that he 
understands the question that I am asking 
him, that I have asked that question and 
that he has replied to it. But that is not my 
initial approach. My initial approach is a 
gentle approach to start the proceedings. 
However, I cannot recall cases, in my 
personal experience, where there has been 
a deliberate lie. The plague of the system 
is of course the half-truth, part of the story. 
An instance of that would be that a man 
is committing adultery; he says “I have 
told my wife”. That is an insufficient 
answer. What has he told his wife? Has he 
told his wife that he is committing adultery, 
or has he told his wife of the existence of 
another woman? With that, if it is 
necessary to pursue the thing to that 
length — ^as might well be the case — ^I find 
that deliberate untruths are so rare that I 
cannot think of any off the cuff. 

433. I would like Mr White to come in 
here, and perhaps Mr White would like to 
pick this one up in the same context. I have 
one other question, to press you on this 
point. One obvious area where it would be 
very surprising if you can guarantee 
truthfulness, I would have thought, would 
be on the homosexual question. If you put 
a question to a man and ask him to confess 
to that, it is presumably immediately going 
to raise grave doubts as to his future 
ability to rise in the Service. How would you 
prove that area, if you simply get a straight- 
forward denial ? 
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(Lt Commander Martin) I would ask the 
man whether he had had any homosexual 
experience. That is of course a much 
softer question than asking him if he is a 
homosexual. He may have some story to 
tell me. Perhaps in the Far East he may 
have been involved with a homosexual 
transvestite. It was not uncommon, when 
the Fleet was out there, for chaps to be 
picked up by these homosexual transvestites 
who they thought to be prostitutes. He may 
have a story to tell me. I would want to 
know “How far did this thing go, did you 
depart from the assembled company, did 
you go back to this person’s flat, did you 
lose anything,^ did you have your identity 
card stolen, did you get back on board in 
time, and who knows about this?”. 
Because here I am really looking not at a 
homosexual; I am looking at a chap who 
might have done something that he might 
well be ashamed of; he might not want his 
nearest and dearest to know about this. 
Therefore, it is relevant who knows about 
it, and what would his reaction be. We are 
educating as well. We are educating 
people and making them see that certain 
areas of their conduct can have a spin-off 
into the security side, which they may not 
even have thought of. So there is a purpose 
to that. An admission of homosexuality 
would, as you say, lead, in the Navy, to a 
necessary administrative action. That would 
of course be quite beyond my scope. I 
would simply report the circumstances and 
what I have been told, and it would be 
completely out of my hands. 

Mr Mates 

434. Would you carry on interviewing 
him, after you had discovered that, or 
would you leave it at that ? 

(Captain Bates) It is an interesting point, 
and I think that there are two schools of 
thought. 

Chairman 

435. Before we get to that answer, 
Mr White, could you answer the points 
that Mr Marshall has been putting to you, 
before we get into another area? 

(Mr White) I think I should say that in 
the first instance— and no doubt Com- 
mander Martin does the same — one tries to 
impress upon the subject the absolute 
necessity of his telling the whole truth. One 
refers^ to the fact that his integrity is in 
question if he does not; that we are seeing 



other sources. That comes out early in the 
interview, plus the importance of vetting 
and the fact that if there is any possible 
defect then once it is in the open and known 
to us, it cannot easily be a form of pressure 
on him; if he comes to a security oflScer 
about any approach, then it is already 
known. As to the scope of the interview. 
Commander Martin has covered most of 
the factors there. In connection with the 
foreign travel, it is, of course, asked as to 
any contacts overseas in any country, as 
well as any foreign contacts in this country. 
The question of religion also comes in, 
with such groups as Scientologists or 
Moonies. This would give some indication 
of the man’s possible opening to pressures 
of any sort. 

436. Would you pass anybody who was 
a Moonie? 

(Mr White) In our set-up I am one of 
the 2 SOs who are in the field supervising 
and training the SOIIs and dealing with 
special and complicated interviews. The 
actual decision for passing I would report 
on, and the decision will be made either by 
one of the desk officers or passed upwards 
from that level. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I can only give a general 
answer on that, of the same kind. We have 
to look at the circumstances, find out how 
close the association is, the extent of the 
involvement, the contacts he has in the 
Moonies and so on. But I do not think w'e 
would say, “He is a Moonie and therefore 
he does not a clearance”. One has to go into 
the circumstances, just as in any case of 
association or any kind of character defect, 
and make a judgment on what is actually 
involved. Rather than sticking a label on 
someone, we try to establish completely 
what the circumstances are. 

(Wing Comrnander Seymour) What it 
comes down to is, is the man “pressurable” 
through the association ? 

Mr Mates 

_ 437. On the question of everyone look- 
ing at a man’s passport when he is inter- 
viewed, I asked whether this was a new 
procedure and was told that it was not. 
How, then, do you account for Prime? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is not shown any 
longer on a person’s passport if they have 
visited most European countries. 

438. We were told that he had made 
regular visits to Vienna, and that was 
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shown on his passport. I suppose the 
question is, if the chap is going once a 
fortnight or once a month to Vienna, do 
you consider that a matter of concern? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I cannot answer for 
Prime, because we do not vet for GCHQ. 
I do not know what happened in the case 
of the study of Prime’s passport and what it 
did or did not show. We do not do the 
investigations or the vetting for GCHQ, so 
I cannot answer that specific question 
about Prime’s passport. The purpose of 
vetting the passport is, of course, to check 
on _ whether there are visas to countries 
which do matter in this context, and to lead 
into a discussion about travel. If someone 
made frequent visits abroad alone, for 
purposes that did not appear very clear, 
then we would try to find out what was 
going on. 

439. Now can I ask a few questions 
about the failures and withdrawals? Cap- 
tain Bates, you said that there were * * *, 
did you not ? 

(Captain Bates) There were * * * last 
year. 

440. How many of those were failures, 
and how many of those were withdrawals, 
of those who had already had a clearance? 

(Captain Bates) It was * * * refusals at 
initial stage, and * * * withdrawals at 
renewal stage. 

441. What is the Royal Air Force 
figure ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) I cannot 
give it to you exactly; it is just over * * *, 
I believe. 

Sir John Langford-Holt 

442. On a point of clarification, what 
is a refusal ? 

(Captain Bates) Refusal would be the 
initial case, the very first time you see a 
person for clearance and you refuse to give 
him one. 

443. You refuse, not him? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, and later you with- 
draw what he has. 

Mr Mates 

444. Do you have those figures ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. We 

refused * * *, and we withdrew * * * last 
year. 



445. That is not * * *, 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. I 
apologise for that. 

446. That is * * *. What I would 
particularly like to talk about is the with- 
drawals, because they are people who have 
already been through the system and might 
have been at risk for anything up to 5 years 
before you picked up what was wrong. Can 
you give us a “feel” of the sort of reason 
that caused the bulk of your withdrawals 
* * *, Captain Bates? Is there a major 
trend ? 

(Captain Bates) No. 

447. Or are they all * * * individual 
reasons ? 

(Captain Bates) There is not a major trend. 
Each year it tends to vary. They range from 
medical problems, through the financial 
side and possibly the private life. In the 
main, our refusals are primarily due to a 
worsening financial situation. 

448. Withdrawal, not refusal? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, it is withdrawal, 

I am sorry. They are mainly due to a 
worsening financial situation which, to 
some extent, we may have been aware of in 
its early stage, but we have come to the 
point where the situation has got to be 
drastically improved before it can be ig- 
nored. We usually find it is in finances, and 
it is a situation that has developed over a 
short period of a couple of year, say. 

449. Were all of these * * * as a result 
of a quinquennial or a 10-year review? 

(Captain Bates) No. Of the * * * were 
due to reports made. 

450. A specific report? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, a specific report 
made that there was a problem, and there- 
fore we have then investigated it separately 
and withdrawn that. 

45 1 . What sort of medical problems are 
there? 

(Captain Bates) Usually mental stress 
which has been or which is under treatment, 
and there is not a positive sign that there 
will be an improvement. Often we are 
aware that there is a medical problem, and 
we may, indeed, place the clearance in 
abeyance, so that the person is not allowed 
access. We will then await development of 
the case. As I said, if it becomes clear that 
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there is not a likelihood of improvement — 
and, of course, the medical adviser will 
decide that— then we cut our losses and 
withdraw the clearance. 

452, So of last year’s figure, * were 
for a specific occasion — perhaps an event, 
a conviction, or something like that? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

453. But then * * * were as a result of 
your 5-year or 10-year check? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, During that period, 
yes. 



Rather like the Navy, I think we have the 
same main problems : finances and probably 
extra-marital associations. But it is normally 
our experience that it is not a single defect 
which causes withdrawal. If there is a 
report, there is normally more than one 
subject which is reported to us, 

461. Why do you think you have a far 
higher percentage of failure and withdrawal 
than the Navy ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Quite 
franldy, I do not know. I do not think we 
are probably any more strict in our 
attitudes. 



454. So that they could have been a 
risk to you for upwards of 4 years ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. It is perfectly 
possible that people can conceal some 
shortcoming, some drawback, and we 
would therefore be at some risk. Generally, 
we are made aware where there is a genuine, 
serious risk; it comes up early enough for 
us to take some action. 

455. What is the Royal Air Force 
experience? Last year you had * * * 
withdrawals? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. 

456. How many of those were as a 
result of the 5-year or 10-year review? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) The lesser 
part of it, if I can put it that way. I cannot 
give you the exact figure off the top of my 
head, I regret to say. 

457. Can I make sure I understand 
what you said? Less than half of those are 
for specific reasons ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Less than 
halt would have been as a result of the 
quinquennial review procedure, the 5-year 
procedure. 

458. So there were * * * from the 
5-year procedure? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) That is 
right. 



462. Why do you think there should be 
such a major disparity, Mr Pendlebury, 
between the two Services ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I do not think there is 
a continuing disparity. 

463. Was this a particular year? Are 
both your refusals and withdrawals roughly 
average ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, I would think so. 
I have not got the figures with me. 

464. The Naval figure last year was not 
exceptional? 

(Captain Bates) No. 

465. The Air Force figure last year was 
exceptional, was it ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) No, I think 
we were slightly up last year. 

466. Then, Mr Pendlebury, that was 
not an answer, was it ? 

(Mr P endlebury) I was speaking in terms 
of any general surplus, so to speak, over 
the years, a generally higher figure in one 
Service than in another. There may well be 
reasons why one Service has more problems 
aboiu granting or more reason to withhold 
PV, because it has a greater proportion of 
young people being PVd, young people 
coming forward and so forth. There are 
reasons of that kind. 



459. And * * * let us say for the sake i 
argurnent, are specific? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) They a: 
because of reports we have received. 



460. What sort of things? Would 
like to give us an idea? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) 



you 

Yes. 



467. That is not an answer, because 
that IS suggesting that there should be more 
refusals in the Navy. 

(Mr Pendlebury) That is the other way. 
1 am saying that there are reasons, within 
each of the Services, why the figures vary, 
1 there are general reasons of 

this Kind, partly because we are talking 
about a collection of individual cases and 
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individual judgments on which it is very 
difficult to generalise about trends. Over, 
say, the last 5 years and over the Services 
and civilians, I do not think there are any 
wide differences or any significant differ- 
ences between the rate of rejection in one 
Service and another; there is nothing to 
demonstrate that. 

468. I am only putting the question to 
you because it is so significant. The rate 
here for the Royal Air Force is three times, 
roughly speaking — both in terms of re- 
fusals and withdrawals — ^that which it is 
for the Royal Navy, for a much smaller 
number of posts. Had you not noticed this 
disparity? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Certainly there is a 
difference in figures, yes, 

469. Has that come to your attention 
in the past, or is this surprising you? 

(Mr Pendlebury) This is not a field in 
which it has been the practice to keep 
statistics on a continuing basis, simply 
because, as I have said, each decision is an 
individual one and reflects the circum- 
stances of the individual as well as the 
Service. Therefore, there has been no 
detailed examination of the reasons for any 
disparity on the figures. 

470. I am not criticising your having 
the reference, but is this an all-Service 
reference or only Royal Air Force? What 
is the Army figure, comparatively? We 
have not got the Army here today. Is there 
a big disparity again, either upwards or 
downwards ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The Array will be 
appearing at the next session. 

Mr Mates: But does the gentleman 
sitting behind you have the figures ? 

Chairman: I think the difficulty is that 
here we are just looking at one year’s 
figures. 

Mr Mates 

47 1 . But both the people concerned are 
saying that they are typical. That is why I 
am pressing this. If either had said that that 
was an exceptional year, I think that would 
be another matter. However, if constantly 
there is three times the rate of rejection — 
and, what is more important, three times 
the rate of withdrawal — in the Royal Air 



Force, is not this a cause of concern? Are 
you concerned that more of your people 
fail a re-test than in other Services ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) It is cer- 
tainly something which I would look at. 

472. But you have not up till now ? 
(Wing Commander Seymour) No, be- 
cause it is a procedure that we just continue. 

473. It comes back to my question to 
everybody the other day, as to why you all 
keep yourselves in separate compartments. 

(Captain Bates) Could I amend my com- 
ments about withdrawals? In fact, the 
number of withdrawals, before quin- 
quennial, is higher than I mentioned, I said 
* * * ; it would be approximately half. 
I mentioned that the major area was 
financial. The other area is to do with 
drink. At least half of those * * * were, 
because of these sorts of reasons, with- 
drawn earlier. 

474. So the Navy seems to have a drink 
problem, and the Air Force seems to have 
a sex problem! 

(Wing Commander Seymour) If I might 
say so, out of the total number we have, it 
is low. 

475. Quite. But what I am interested in 
is the disparity, because I would have ex- 
pected, if you were operating much the 
same sort of system, that you would not 
get a very much higher rate of withdrawal. 
That is what is worrying us a little, 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think it would perhaps 
be helpful if we produced the figures for 
the last 5 years, showing, for each of the 
Services, the rate of rejection and with- 
drawal. 

Mr Patten 

476. It is the proportions which are 
important, obviously, rather than the 
absolute numbers. Is there anything which 
you think it is unreasonable to ask either 
a candidate for a post or a referee ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) I can think of 
nothing that I would consider it unreason- 
able to ask him. 

477. Mr White? 

(Mr White) No. We ourselves are subject 
to the PV procedure, and I would have no 
objection to anyone asking referees or 
myself questions that I put to others. 
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478. Do you think that you should be 
able to go any further to find out what you 
need to know about an applicant for a 
security post? 

(Mr White) Wlien you say “any further”, 
I do not know quite what you mean. We do 
not just necessarily see the referees who are 
nominated on the form by the subject. At 
the subject interview we try to test the 
depth of knowledge of those persons and, 
if we are not satisfied, to get others in. 
Even when we see referees, we will ask 
them whether there is someone who knows 
the subject better. If there is someone who 
knows him better, it might suggest that he 
is hiding something, so we would go and 
see that person. 

479. Let me indicate what I mean. If 
you were working for the DHSS you might 
well find yourself with a pair of binoculars 
outside a Social Security claimant’s house 
m the middle of the night. Do you think 
that turning up from time to time between 
5-year reviews, just to check up on people, 
would enable you to ensure that people 
who were positively vetted were actually 
secure? 

(Mr White) I personally would not like 
to be a snooper in that context. If there 
are grounds for suspicion, then it may be 
justified. But if there are serious grounds, 
then, as the system stands, it is not one 
which falls within the positive vetting 
procedure, it will be done by other depart- 
ments. 



would you do, what else would you 
suggest?”, I have never really had anything 
sensible or worthwhile that has been offered. 

482. Let me offer you a suggestion. 
Rather than just the proposal that perhaps 
it would not be unreasonable to have spot 
checks periodically (but perhaps we might 
return to that), without the binoculars, 
what about the Polygraph ? Do you think 
that that would be useful, for you to be 
able to employ the Polygraph in your 
work? 

(Lt Commander Martin) I have, of 
course, no experience of the Polygraph 
whatsoever. You must remember that in 
our interviews this is a voluntary process 
that the man enters into. He is encouraged 
to talk about himself. I would concede that 
there could, in extreme cases, be some merit 
in the use of the Polygraph. However, they 
would be so extrenp that I suggest they 
would really go outside the area of positive 
vetting as I administer it. 

483. What would be so extreme? 

(Lt Commander Martin) You are into an 
area now where you are looking perhaps 
for people who are spies. 

484. No, I am talking about using it as 
a matter of routine. 

(Lt Commander Martin) No, I would not 
think that there was any merit in using it as 
a matter of routine; I think it would inhibit 
the whole flow of the interview. 



480. I wonder if Commander Martin 
has any observation to make? 

(Lt Commander Martin) No, I could see 
no advantage, m the work that I do, in, as 
you say, sneaking up beliind people and 
looking through binoculars. 

481. I was merely illustrating the argu- 
ment when I said that, rather than express- 
ing that as a tactic. 

(Lt Commander Martin) Perhaps I 
should say that I can think of nothing that 
could sensibly be done that is not being 
donemow (and I have, of course, thought 

m ^ said to 
myself. Is the job that I am doing the 
right one, is it just about right?” I can 
honestly say that I come up with that 
conclusion. Where people perhaps have 
oflfered criticisms, who are aware of the PV 
process, and I have asked, “Tell me, what 



485. You do not think it would deter 
somebody from telling lies ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) No, because I 
think they are suflficiently deterred by the 
fact that, as I previously said, they do not 
know how much I know; they are predis- 
posed to talk to me anyway, because they 
know that I understand their situation, I 
am a similar being to most of them. I do not 
see that that would be of any benefit at all. 



486. Mr White? 

(Mr White) I think one must realise from 
the outset that, as the system stands at 
pesent, there is quite a bit of trust built up 
between the interviewer and either the 
subject or the referees. As has been stated 
earlier, it is amazing what some of these 
people will admit at an interview. Some of 
this obviously will depend upon the inter- 

klfm?' Polygraph, as far as I 

know and I am not well up in the system 
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and have never used it, have had no 
experience of it— from what I have read, it 
is not in any case 100 per cent, perfect. 
Tlierefore, one could possibly have a risk, 
if one is relying upon that completely, and 
it shows up that the man is not lying. I do 
not know what the lailure rate is— I believe 
it is about 10 or 20 per cent. So one could 
be offput by that. Personally, I have had 
experience not of that machine but of 
machines for voice taping in the past, which 
have eventually proved themselves to be 
completely false and misleading. 

487. Have any of you any observations 
to make about Polygraphs ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) One of the 
big dangers (emphasising what Mr White 
has said) is that it is rather like a security 
pass that you display. There are dangers in 
that, because the minute someone displays 
that pass, the people within the area auto- 
matically assume that he is cleared. If you 
use the Polygraph, if the person passes the 
test, you are automatically going to assume 
that he is going to be all right and that 
there are no defects about him. 

488. Plave any of you ever seen one in 
operation ? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. 

489. Plave you, Mr Pendlebury ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I have not seen one in 
operation. I have indirect awareness of 
American experience. If you use the Poly- 
graph you have to have a different type of 
interviewer as well as a dilferent type of 
interview. You have to use staff who are 
highly trained. 

490. You could use it as an additional 
check, just as you could use spot-checks in 
a random fashion. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes, it would be 
practicable to use it, subject, as I say, to 
having enough trained operators, bearing 
in mind we do thousands of PVs a year. 

Chairman 

491. In fact, it is not used at an inter- 
view, I understand? It is used separate to 
the interview? 

(Mr Pendlebury) That is right. 

492. I think Commander Martin sug- 
gested it would inhibit the interview. It is 
not used at the interview stage. 



(Lt Commander Martin) I did not under- 
stand that. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is used as part of the 
interview. 

493. Not as part of the interview ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I made the_ point it 
would be a different kind of interview. 

494. Surely, on the point that Mr White 
has made, it is an insurance. If everything 
was working and positive vetting was 100 
per cent, and we had no problem then one 
is not in the situation where you need to 
use another technique. We are concerned 
it is not working properly. It is the system. 
If you have another insurance behind you— 
I am putting words in your mouth. Would 
you find that helpful ? 

(Mr White) In certain cases, possibly 
where there was grave suspicion, in the 
majority, no. We would be putting the 
backs of people up and we would have 
people shouting: “Civil liberties”. 

Mr Patten 

495. They are not obliged to work in 
the particular Service. 

(Mr White) In the case of grave doubt. 

Mr Mates 

496. Have there not been occasions 
when either of you have felt, after an 
interview, not 100 per cent, happy with the 
interview ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

497. If there was a facility to have the 
chap seen to and put on the Polygraph, and 
asked that question, would you not feel 
more effective if you had it as a back-up, a 
reserve, at the end of the day? You fiddle 
around and talk about evolution. 

(Lt Commander Martin) I must concede 
that as a back-up used almost as an 
additional threat — — 

498. A deterrent. 

(Lt Commander Martin) A deteri'cnt, yes, 
that is the word, yes, I could not quarrel 
with that. 

499. Would you agree, Mr White ? 

(Mr White) In that case at the point 
where you are testing him, 1 would try to 
use other possibilities. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think it is necessary to 
make a distinction about the matters on 
which one is unhappy. If they are private 
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life matters, then, I think the American 
experience is that the Polygraph is not used. 
It is not acceptable in those circumstances. 
The use it has effectively would be in cases 
in which there is some doubt about some- 
one’s subversive activities or his connections 
with Communist countries and so on. It is 
solely if there are doubts in that category. 
I believe the American experience is it is not 
useful as part of an interview in which you 
ask people about their private life, whether 
they are homosexual or unfaithful to their 
wives. 

Mr Patten 

500. I just wanted to ask one personal 
question to Commander Martin and Mr 
White, when using a Polygraph have you 
ever cleared anyone who turned out to be 
wrong? 

(Mr White) As I said, I do not do the 
clearing. I do the enquiries and as far as I 
am aware no one I have investigated has 
turned out to be wrong. There have been 
refusals of people I have interviewed. 

(Lt Commander Martin) I can say the 
same. I cannot recall being proved wrong, 
that sounds — ^I could not give a case, I 
could not think of one. 

Mr Crawshaw 

501. Commander Martin, you gave an 
impressive list of questions, very thorough 
questions, you would ask but would you 
agree that rnany of those questions are 
merely within the knowledge of that 
individual as opposed to anybody else? 
Shall I say this, if, in fact he has been 
guilty of homosexual offences, he will know 
that is on the record. If he has not been 
caught there is no probability in his mind, 
no possibility of anybody knowing any- 
thing about it. Would you accept that ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) Not entirely 
because his shipmates might well know 
about it. 

502. Yes, but you have heard about 
doorsteps and things hke that on leave. It 
may well be it is a propensity he has and 
keeps it away from the people he associates 
with in ordinary life. 

(Lt Commander Martin) It is possible 
tor him to be completely apart, difficult but 
not impossible. 

503. You may have heard the judge’s 
expression about: “Of course, we are 



innocent until we are convicted of our first 
offence,” would you agree that in the 
Services as well as anywhere else, there are 
many people who have served many years 
of undetected crime. It may be many years 
before they are detected. 

(Lt Commander Martin) By crime, sir, 
do you mean substantial crime or do you 
mean misdemeanours ? 

504. I am using it in its ordinary 
expression, whichever way you like. Some- 
thing he does not wish people to know 
about. 

(Lt Commander Martin) I come back to 
my statement that he does not know what 
I do and he, therefore, is probably not going 
to chance his arm knowing that in a very 
large number of cases — except for a major 
criine — that he is probably putting himself 
at risk more by chancing his arm believing 
that I probably do not know. 

505. You are interviewing a man, it is 
important for him, for his future, that he 
should be clear. Presumably it is an en- 
hancement so far as he is concerned, 
therefore, he wants to try and make sure 
he is cleared, would you accept that ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) Oh, yes, in 
nearly all cases. 

506. As for the referees, he would be a 
most foolish man if he gave a list of 
referees who would sink him at the first 
opportunity. Therefore, one assumes these 
are the best ones he can give. 

(Lt Commander Martin) Yes, the 
referees he gives. 

507. Are they the best ones he can 
possibly give; would you accept that? 

(Lt Comniander Martin) Yes, but we are 
not necessarily confined to those referees. I 
speak not personally because it is not my 
judgment to take further referees. That is 
beyond my scope. 

(Captain Bates) The task of the inter- 
view is certainly to assess the credentials 
ot this referee and I mentioned we must 
have complete coverage of this person’s 
personal life, not his Service life but what 
happens outside work and if the referee is 
not able to satisfy the interviewer that he 
really does have a good and intimate 
knowledge, then that referee cannot be 
accepted. The subject may well put up 
referees but unless they pass that credibility 
test, they will not be used. If they do pass 
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the test, I submit they are worthwhile 
referees. 

508. How frequently do you reject 
referees? 

(Captain Bates) Not often because when 
they are required to nominate the referees, 
it states clearly they must have a good 
knowledge of personal life in the last five 
years. Generally speaking, this is verified. 
We do turn people down. 

509. Would you accept what we are 
looking at is two different kinds of 
individuals, one who— because of his back- 
ground and character — may have some 
cause for blackmail and so on and the 
other person who is deliberately there for 
the purpose of sabotage. 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

510. So far as the second one is 
concerned, if he has given referees, is 
there any check upon persons you are 
using as referees, where referees have been 
given and they have been involved in the 
same sort of thing that the subjects have? 

(Captain Bates) We do not expressly do 
a deep research of referees. 

511. Fie might have come up with an 
illustrious list of names. 

(Captain Bates) It is possible that is the 
case. It is a judgment that one has to assess 
at the time but I agree it is not impossible 
that a referee can be set up, as it were. 

512. Of course, you know from your 
military experience that people in war time, 
when they are trained to sabotage, they go 
through extensive courses so that they can 
give the right answers to the questions. 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

513. Are these not the people we should 
try and root out? 

(Captain Bates) The positive vetting 
system is not geared essentially to find 
spies. It is essentially to find people who 
are loyal to the country and can be relied 
upon to retain the information that they 
can have access to. If we were going into 
the business of finding spies then I believe 
it would be a much larger organisation and 
research facilities that would be needed. 

514. Are you suggesting no money goes 
into this business at all? 



(Captain Bates) I imagine there are other 
Goyernnient departments who go into the 
business but our objective is not to and the 
PV clearance we employ is not defined to 
find this deep spy. 

515. When a person comes under sus- 
picion and you feel you want to have 
another vetting of him, presumably that 
information goes through to you? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

516. Is it not conveyed to any other 
department ? Does such a department exist 
who would be looking for positive spies as 
opposed to defects of character and so on? 

(Captain Bates) If there was some evi- 
dence that suggested that this person was 
taking part, or might possibly be taking 
part, in some form of espionage, one 
would be obliged to report it elsewhere. 

517. You know where to report that to ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

518. Is there liaison on these aspects? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

519. Is there constant liaison? 

(Captain Bates) Yes. 

Sir John Langford-Holt 

520. I just want to dwell a moment on 
the extent to which positive vetting is a 
voluntary act. Am I right supposing anyone 
has a right to decline to be positively 
vetted? 

(Mr Pendlebury) He can decline but he 
would not be allowed access to classified 
information. 

521. Am I right he would not be 
penalised but would not get the position to 
which he was aspiring? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It might have some 
effect on his career. 

522. He would stay where he is rather 
than be slung out? 

(Mr Pendlebury) We might wonder why 
he declined if there was anything sinister 
about that and go on into his background. 

523. He has an absolute right to refuse 
to be positively vetted. Accepting that, he 
should accept any methods that are used to 
test his credibility to the upmost, should he 
not ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) They do accept that. 
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524. If he is confronted with a thing like 
the Polygraph, which Mr White says is not 
100 per cent., he is doing that voluntarily 
too, and that is one of the things he knows 
he would be confronted with? 

(Mr Pendlebury) He would know he 
could be confronted with the Polygraph 
and would accept that. 

525. We have had inferred to us that 
there is something un-British about the 
Polygraph in the sense it is not quite fair. 
This is something he would know about? 

(Mr Pendlebury) He would know about 
it. 

526. And would have the right to refuse. 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is a right to 

refuse, under the American practice on the 
Polygraph. The consequences flow from 
that as could other consequences, for 
example on recruitment. We have to recruit 
people to work in the department, it could 
have adverse effects. 

Dr Gilbert 

527. Captain Bates said that his job 
was not to find spies, but surely the whole 
purpose of this operation was trying to set 
up a sieve to prevent spies having access 
to classified information. Is that not the 
intention of your operation? 

(Captain Bates) The security directorate, 
sir, yes,_ is obviously concerned with any 
possibility of spying or espionage. If I can 
make the point that I thought I made that 
the positive vetting system is not of itself 
designed to catch spies but to test the 
loyalty and integrity of people who will 
have access to information. 

528. Obviously, it is not designed to 
catch spies after the effect of espionage. Is 
it not hoped, at any rate, it will provide a 
sieve to prevent people, intended spies, to 
prevent espionage? 

(Captain Bates) That is right, it is a 
sieve and it may throw up a spy but you 
throw up people who you believe are not 
fit to have clearance. 

529. I would like to build up one or 
two of the lines of questioning of Mr 
Crawshaw. You were saying earlier that 
there was built up a relationship of trust 
between the interviewer and the inter- 
viewee. I wholly accept that. That surely is 
true I think, in so far as you are inter- 



viewing people who have malign intentions. 
How can you have a relationship of trust 
with a man who is intending to spy on his 
country, that is not possible. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think we can only 
repeat as the Security Commission has 
said on various occasions and as we have 
said in evidence on previous occasions, it is 
accepted that someone who is absolutely 
determined to conceal his private life, 
determined to conceal something from the 
investigator, can probably do it if he is 
clever enough. We cannot claim 100 per 
cent, effectiveness. 

530. No one is suggesting you should. 

(Lt Commander Martin) We cannot 

know how many potential spies have been 
filtered out. We do not know how many 
recruits could have been scared off by this 
deterrent. 

531. Do you interview the referee or 
the candidate first? 

(Lt Commander Martin) We interview 
the subject, assuming that is possible. 
Sometimes they are away at sea; normally 
we would. 

(Captain Bates) It is usual to see the 
subject first. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Exactly the 
same principle. 

532. When you interview the referees 
and find some information which leads you 
to doubt what the subject has told you, do 
you go back to the subject ? 

(Captain Bates) That is right. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Indeed. 

533. You always tell him if you have 
reason to disbelieve anything he is saying ? 

(Captain Bates) Do you mean during the 
first interview? 

534. Every interview ? 

(Lt Commander Martin) If we go back to 
our interview with the subject — ^there is a 
procedure which we follow — we would tell 
him that we have reason to believe, in a 
matter that we discussed, that he did not 
tell us the whole story and does he wish in 
any way to amend what he said. If he 
said: “No, I do not”, having asked 
suflhcient supplementary questions to make 
sure we have thoroughly covered the area 
and he is not going to respond, we would 
report accordingly. If he amends what he 
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said before, we would want to know why 
he is now changing his story and we would 
then have to test our judgment on whether 
he did genuinely forget or there was a 
misunderstanding or whether he is now 
changing and that would be part of the 
information we would gain. If he were to 
say to us: “Where did you get that inform- 
ation from?”, we would naturally say: 
“Of course, I am not at liberty to disclose 
that”, and that would be accepted. 

535. How do you handle cases where 
there may not be any suitable referee, 
there may not be any person who knows a 
man well over a period of five years ? 

(Captain Bates) They cannot be handled. 
It is difficult. Occasionally you find some 
people who give that approach. If I could 
put it another way, we, occasionally, have 
people in the Services who, before joining, 
were living overseas, they may be a British 
citizen but with parents, British citizens, 
who have been seconded somewhere else. 
To find the information across that period 
would not be possible without going into 
another country. On those occasions we 
have to arrange for the man to wait a 
further period of time until he is eligible. 

536. That was not the point I had in 
mind. There may well be people who lead a 
solitary life or whose life is wrapped up in 
their own family and do not have outside 
friends who have knowledge of their habits 
and character. I would be hard put to find 
someone I could recommend, outside 
family. 

(Captain Bates) I would agree with you 
on this, that it is not uncommon for people 
to have difficulty in knowing referees. They 
usually can find somebody who has got 
some knowledge and after that it is a matter 
of assessment. If we do not think we have 
gathered sufficient to give us confidence, we 
would be forced not to accept them. 

537. Some knowledge is a great deal 
distance removed from what you were 
saying before, that you had to have some- 
body who had an intimate knowledge of 
somebody’s life. 

(Captain Bates) Or a series, you can 
cover the period with one or more referees. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) There have 
been some cases where we have had six or 
seven referees. 



538. Why do you exclude doctors, 
school staff or university staff as possible 
referees ? 

(Mr White) Doctors are not excluded if 
they are personal friends. Some people may 
well nominate a referee, doctor So-and-so ; 
in his mind he is acceptable. They mis- 
understand the form. The referee is not a 
referee you would give if you were applying 
for employment but someone who knows 
them in the social field. 

(Mr Pendlebury) A distinction between 
a medical adviser and a friend. 

539. What about school staff unless 
they are close friends ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Same principle applies 
that if they know the subject well in his 
private life they are acceptable as referees. 

540. If you are dealing with a young 
man who has only just come from school, 
probably that person has had more time 
with him than family, parents and friends. 

(Mr White) School staff are seen. 

(Captain Bates) More in the employer 
context, not as a personal friend. 

541. What proportion of those you 
interview confess to irregular sexual 
liaison? 

(Lt Commander Martin) Irregular sexual 
liaison? 

542. Irregular ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) As I said earlier this is 
not a subject on which we are in the habit 
of keeping statistics. As a general im- 
pression, I would not confine the subject to 
sex alone because there are other things 
that people talk about. 

543. That is the only question I am 
putting to you at the moment? 

(Mr Pendlebury) As a question in itself 
about sex, I cannot generalise on that one. 
If I was forced to make a generalisation, 
the cases in which someone is a tee-total 
virgin are few and far between, and there 
are variations from that, endless variations 
from that. 

544. I am sure that is all true but I 
would still like to have some feel from any 
of your colleagues as to what proportion 
of the cases in front of them involve the 
interviewee admitting to extra-marital 
sexual liaison. Is it half? 
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(Lt Commander Martin) It is not at all 
uncommon in the Naval service but, of 
course, we must establish the circumstances, 
obviously they differ. 

Chairman 

545. We are going to have to go on 
with this. Mr Pendlebury you will be 
coming back? 

(Mr Pendlebury) With a different 
selection of colleagues. 

Mr Mates 

546. You talked about the American 
experience at length, has there been a 
paper on the subject ? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is no paper on 
that subject. I am aware of it. 

547. How? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Through discussion 
with people, through statements in con- 
versation. 



548. tias no-one written to you or 
commissioned any information? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Not to MoD because 
as we explained at the previous session this 
is a central issue. 



549. Where would it come from, where 
would it go to ? It has been discussed and 
thought about, someone must have the 
basic success rate? | 

(Mr Pendlebury) This is a matter the i 
Security Commission are no doubt going I 
into at the moment. 



Mr Mates : Very helpful to have. 



Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
think we shall have to continue with a 
little bit of this on another occasion. 



j 
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Dr Gilbert 

550. Sir Timothy Kitson sends his apolo- 
gies for not being able to be here to take the 
chair this morning. Last time we were 
meeting before Easter I was in the middle of 
a line of questioning about the incidence of 
cases where investigators had interviewees 
admit to what you might call sexual irregu- 
larities. I asked you in what proportion of 
the cases you interviewed you found cir- 
cumstances of that sort. Your colleagues 
were unable to give me an answer off the 
top of their heads. I wonder if, during the 
recess, they have managed to come back 
with any sort of figures. 

(Mr Pendlebury) We have done a little 
more research into this. It still has to be 
fairly subjective because although we may 
record the reasons for a PV being refused, 
if there is a precise reason, we do not always 
record the points that come up during the 
interview, except in the reports themselves. 
In other words, we do not do a statistical 
exercise on how many people have said they 
take drugs, or whatever. As a subjective 
impression we can say that the proportion 
of people who have had some sort of 
episode in their lives — and I am not talking, 
I hasten to say, only about current affairs 
or things that are still alive but of people 
who have had some sort of episode or es- 
capade in the past— is probably something 
of the order of one in live, 

551. Only one in five is prepared to tell 
you at any rate that they have had an 
escapade, as you put it? 

(Mr Pendlebury) One in five admitted to 



some sort of escapade of this kind in the 
past or a current affair. We do not, of 
course, know whether that is below the 
national average because we do not know 
what the national average is. I do not 
know if anybody does! Perhaps we could 
assume that the level might be rather lower 
than it is in other walks of life. I do not 
know. That is our broad estimate of the 
sort of proportion of cases in which there 
is a sexual element of that kind. 

552. Can you give the Committee some 
feel for the extent to which you are con- 
cerned about the existence of the activity 
as distinct from the interviewee’s perceived 
need to conceal the activity? 

(Mr Pendlebury) We are concerned, if I 
have understood it aright, if someone is 
trying to conceal something that makes him 
vulnerable and we will then pursue the 
investigation until we find out as much as 
we can about the truth. *** I do not think 
it would alarm us unduly if we thought that 
the twenty per cent was rather lower than 
what I described as the national average, 
or if it meant that a few people were con- 
cealing the fact they have had extra- 
marital affairs. 

553. Of course, everyone’s definition of 
promiscuity will differ. I would have 
thought on most definitions of promiscuity, 
some quite distinguished past Members of 
this House might fall under your gaze, 
even past Prime Ministers. One could go 
back without any party prejudice. Would 
David Lloyd-George, for example, have 
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possibly passed your scrutiny on what is 
now known? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I am not well enough 
read in the biography of Lloyd-George to 
know how far his wife was aware of this 
promiscuity and how far the world at 
large was aware of any promiscuity, but 
my impression is that enough people were 
aware of it for him not to have been frigh- 
tened if PV had existed in those days, 
about the several affairs, but I emphasise 
that I am talking in purely hypothetical 
terms because I simply do not know, and 
nobody did an investigation on Lloyd- 
George. 

554. I can think of other examples but I 
will not seek to draw you on that. Do you 
ask people about their medical problems? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

555. Do you seek confirmation of what 
they tell you? 

(Mr Pendlebury) If the interviewee is 
willing to have any problems checked with 
the doctor, then, yes, we can pursue that. 
In a case of the Services, of course, there 
are ready-made means of access to medical 
advice and I think this point was covered 
in the last session, that there is a check. If 
there is any reason to think there is some 
sort of relevant medical history, then that 
can be checked with the Service medical 
advisors. 

556. Could we take evidence from your 
Service colleagues on that point, please? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) *** 

557. *** 

558. *** 

559. *** 

560. *** 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Whether 
that is so, I do not know. It is certainly 
something I read fairly recently, that if they 
take medical advice outside they are re- 
quired to report the fact. 

561 . And report back to whom? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) To the 

Service authorities. 

562. He must report to the Service 
Medical Officer or his commanding officer. 



(Wing Commander Seymour) To the 
commanding officer, presumably to his 
station authorities. 

563. Would the Navy like to say some- 
thing about this? 

(Captain Bates) 

564. When you say that you think the 
majority of them are reasonably well 
aware, the direct inference I feel myself 
invited to draw is that you do not speci- 
fically tell them that ? 

(Captain Bates) Can I ask Commander 
Martin if he raises this point on interview? 

(Lt. Commander Martin) I am quite con- 
fident that the people I see are well aware; 
they expect us to know matters which are 
matters of Service record. I am convinced 
they take that for granted. 

565. But you do not yourself, or as far as 
you know your colleagues and inter- 
viewers, actually say, after the question 
about the medical history, “By the way, we 
shall be getting in touch with your Service 
medical officer”? 

(Lt. Commander Martin) No, I do not 
use that expression because I am, as I say, 
confident that he expects that. 

566. Does the Air Force tell people 
specifically? 

(Mr White) *** 

567. Could I go back to the question on 
the questionnaire? Why do you ask 
candidates about their parents’ marital 
status? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is part of the process 
of establishing the background of the in- 
dividual, and if his parents are divorced or 
remarried whether he has contact with them 
still, who they might have contact with, 
and so on. 

568. You do not lead in normally to a 
series of questions about who someone’s 
parents have had contact with, do you? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is relevant if some- 
one’s parents are associated with a sub- 
versive organisation certainly. 

569. Do you inquire about that? 

(Mr Pendlebury) We seek to establish 
whether someone’s parents are active 
members of subversive organisations or 
associated with them. 
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570. That does not appear on the 
questionnaire, does it? 

(Mr Pendlebury) 1 think it does. 

(Mr White) Relatives or close associates 
in a Trotskyist, Communist or Fascist 
organisation or any unconstitutional or 
subversive organisation — — 

571. What relevance does it have wh ether 
you have got step-parents or whether either 
parent is divorced or separated or married 
for a second or a third time; do you then 
automatically pursue a series of questions 
about each parent and their new consort, if 
they have one? 

(Mr Pendlebury) If there is current con- 
tact with, the step-parent, then, yes, we 
would seek to establish whether that step- 
parent had any associations. It is equally 
as important as checking with the natural 
parent, so to speak; it is a contact. It is part 
of the environment of the individual, part 
of his background and it can be at least as 
important as checking on the natural 
parent. 

572. What would you do if you found 
that a man had a step-parent who had 
associations that you considered undesir- 
able and that he, by virtue of his continuing 
contact with the original surviving parent 
also had contact with the step-parent? 

(Mr Pendlebury) On the face of it his 
ability to have a security clearance would 
come into question. 

573. Purely on account of the activities 
of someone who-^ — - 

(Mr Pendlebury) If he was in contact; it 
would depend on the circumstances. I said, 
on the face of it it would be a matter for 
question. Obviously if someone has fairly 
close contact with his mother who has re- 
married to an active member of a sub- 
versive organisation, I would have thought 
it was a matter for consideration at least as 
to whether he could be trusted with 
classified information. It would depend on 
the closeness of the relationship with the 
step-parent, how often he saw him, and so 
on. It is a matter that needs investigating. 

574. Would you carry it further if the 
step-parent happened to be someone born 
in a Communist country, for example, and 
had relatives back there and therefore the 
step-parent were subject to blackmail 



possibly? Would that reflect on your view 
of the candidate? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It could be relevant but 
the relevance has to be taken into account 
in each case. It is not an automatic barrier. 
The relevance has to be assessed in every 
case. We would find out what the circum- 
stances were. 

575. Do you have many cases of this 
sort? 

(Mr Pendlebury) We have had, in my 
recollection, one or two cases in which 
people have had associations through step- 
parentships, so to speak, with subyersive 
organisations. We have had to discover 
whether that is important or not. 

576. Could the Service people say any- 
thing about this? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) 1 would 
reiterate what has been said. 

577. Is this something you encounter 
frequently? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Not fre- 
quently; it certainly is something that we 
encounter. 

578. Have you actually had to refuse 
PV-ing to someone on account of the con- 
nections of his parents or step-parents? 

(Captain Bates) *** 

there can obviously be some pressure. 
Depending upon the information, we can 
usually brief the person about the dangers 
that might exist and invite him to let us 
know if anything crops up, in that case 
keeping some sort of supervision. As far as 
subversive organisations are concerned, *** 

579. I would like to put a more general 
question to you, on the subject of Service 
vetters. It has been put to me that while the 
fact that most of your vetters were not 
specifically trained for the job, in the past 
this has not mattered too much because you 
have had a fairly good supply of former 
colonial service police officers and people 
of this sort who could be relied on, on 
account of their background, to do this 
work quite satisfactorily for you, but that 
this sort of supply is now drying up and you 
are having difficulty in getting people of 
adequate competence and background to 
do the job? What would you care to say to 
that? 

(Captain Bates) In the Navy Depart- 
ment I would not agree with that point. We 
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do have an overwhelming number of 
applicants and out of that many from the 
Navy have the requisite experience and 
capability of carrying out these interviews 
correctly. We favour people with a naval 
background, as was mentioned by Com- 
mander Martin in our last session, because 
the subject is in many respects more forth- 
coming to somebody who understands his 
life and what he is doing in the Service. I 
have found in my experience that the best 
interviewer comes from a naval source, but 
we do not have any shortage of candidates. 
We have plenty. 

580. You are satisfied with the quality? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, we are. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) In our 
case it is exactly the same. We are wholly 
satisfied with the quality. We have an 
almost fifty-fifty split between ex-RAF 
police officers, because we have, of course, 
a professional security branch, and civil 
police officers. 

581. There is this body, the PSIU, which 
does a lot of this work centrally as far as 
civilians are concerned, separate from the 
work that your two Service Departments 
perform. What degree of co-ordination is 
there between your separate Service De- 
partments and the PSIU? How much 
information is concerned? Are files, as a 
matter of custom, exchanged? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes, if 
there is a requirement for that information 
to go to the PSIU, and exactly the same as if 
there is a requirement for information 
from them which comes to us ; then the file 
is transferred. 

582. Would the same be true of the 
Navy? 

(Captain Bates) Yes, in general the rule, 
and it is usually the case, is that if the 
PSIU Civilian Department is taking on an 
ex-Serviceman for a post in the Ministry of 
Transport, and there is a transfer of respon- 
sibility of the security to them, then the 
files go across. 

583. Have my colleagues any further 
questions for the Navy and the Air Force? 
Could I ask you, before you leave us, if 
there is anything that you think we ought to 
know that we have not asked you about or 
anything you want to say by way of amend- 



ment or amplification of earlier evidence 
you have given the Committee ? 

(Captain Bates) The only aspect that has 
not been particularly covered is that of the 
after-care procedure and this is basically a ! 
monitoring of the person by the manage- 
ment between the time of initial clearances 
and the reviews, and we did not really stress 
I think enough last time that this on- 
going after-care procedure gives us, if it is 
working properly, the confidence in the 
system between those two periods which 
are as far apart as we know as five years. 
That is an important factor in the whole 
process. j 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Might I 
make two points? The first is to add to 
Captain Bates’ comment. We will ask and 
do ask a commanding officer to submit 
reports on an individual, even though he 
may not be cleared. We will purely and 
simply keep that on the file for the future 
contingency if he is going to be positively 
vetted. 

584. You say “has not been cleared” 

(Wing Commander Seymour) If he has 

not been PV-ed; if he is a non-PV post, 
then this happens. 

585. Why would you ask for that? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) It might 

have direct relevance later. 

586. Would you ask because your 
attention has been drawn to an incident in 
his life? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) We would 
ask as a matter of course. If something was 
brought to the commanding officer’s 
attention which could have a direct rele- 
vance to security clearance, he will submit 
that information. 

587. It is not a random basis? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) No. 

588. It is because you have had cause to 
think something? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. 

589. That is, cause to think it is probable 
he might be involved in sensitive work? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) It is if we 
have cause to think he might be involved in 
the future in sensitive work. It is something 
that lies on the file until required. The other 
thing that I think it is important to stress is 
that positive vetting is, of course, only one 
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part of the security arm we have. It is not 
an end in itself. 

590. Just one other point has occurred 
to me on these five yearly reviews. How 
thorough do you think they are? Are you 
satisfied that the questions are asked with 
anything like the same penetration that the 
original questions are put? Is there a 
tendency by commanding officers under the 
pressure of other work just to fill in a form, 
not quite automatically, but without the 
attention that they would give to the initial 
application? 

(Captain Bates) I am very confident that 
the quality of the review is high, depending 
on the requirement, and you have heard 
that not everybody is interviewed again at 
the five yearly point, but those interviews 
that are carried out are, in fact, at the same 
level, the same standard, as the initial one. 
Could I just emphasise the point that the 
after-care at the time tends to back up the 
confidence that we would have in the re- 
view clearance. 

591. Would that be your view? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. 

Mr George 

592. What percentage of personnel are 
re-interviewed after five years? 

(Captain Bates) Everybody who needs to 
go on to continue with his clearance is 
considered, Mr George, but the regula- 
tions at the moment do not require us, in 
fact, to interview at the first five year 
period but at the second, so the number 
that are re-interviewed is quite low, but I 
could not give you a percentage. 

593. Is that a weakness in the system? 

(Captain Bates) No, I do not think that 

one could say that if you take the question 
across the board of the number of posts, the 
number of people ***. So I would not say 
it was essentially a weakness. 

594. If you had more staff would you be 
able to interview more? 

(Captain Bates) Undoubtedly with more 
resources more can be done. 

595. Would it be desirable that there 
should be more staff to provide more auto- 
matic interviewing after five years? 

(Captain Bates) It would be desirable 
but not essential. I put it that way. I do not 



think, as I mentioned, that *** we should 
necessarily go exhaustively into the matter 
again, providing, of course, one has this 
knowledge and confidence of a monitoring 
system in existence over the preceding 
period. 

596. If someone who may have some 
malicious intent escapes at the first inter- 
view period, then it is rather random 
whether he might get caught up with after 
five years. He may get caught up with after 
ten years. 

(Captain Bates) That is true. 

597. Maybe you would not like to admit 
it, but it strikes me more interviewing 
should be done after five years to make it 
less random than it appears to be. 

(Captain Bates) As a personal opinion, I 
think it probably would give greater con- 
fidence if that was to be the case. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) May I add 
a point on that? Up until two years ago, 
until the last Security Commission report, 
in the Air Force we did, in fact, do one 
hundred per cent interviews of people at the 
review stage. We were, in fact, directed to 
bring ourselves into line with the other 
Government departments, and we are 
doing this. 

598. Has there been any check on those 
that might have slipped through the net at a 
later stage, actually missed out on the five 
year re-vetting? 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think the point has 
been made that we do have a very good and 
very intensive system of after-care to make 
sure that if there are any slight doubts 
about people, their activities and their pro- 
gress are monitored. If necessary, they 
could be interviewed every year, let alone 
every five years, if there is any reason to 
think that that is necessary, but it comes 
back to a question of priorities. Ideally I 
suppose we should interview all the 30,000 
posts every year but one has to aim at what 
is reasonable in the amount of the initial 
vetting and reviewing that we have to do 
and the general standard that has been 
aimed at throughout Government depart- 
ments and throughout the Services has been 
interviews every ten years. As we have ex- 
plained at a previous session, we have fallen 
short of that on the civilian side. We have 
got ahead of it on the RAF side in the past 
but the general consensus and the guidance 
we have had on this is that ten years is 
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about the right way to get about it, pro- 
vided there is this constant process of 
picking up cases that might arise in the 
meantime or in the interim between the 
reviews, and monitoring progress, after- 
care and a full review regardless of the 
time interval if there is any reason to think 
that a full review is desirable. If someone 
has come to our notice because of an extra- 
marital affair, or whatever it is, there could 
be a fuU review at that point. 

599. Are there any personnel employed 
from contract security firms guarding 
military premises? 

(Mr Pendlebury) This is a matter of 
physical security rather than personnel 
security, but, yes, there is a trial going on 
for purely physical security protection of 
one MoD establishment now. That has 
been going on for about a year to see if that 
is a reasonably economical and effective 
way of providing physical guarding of 
MoD premises. 

600. Might there be any need for those 
personnel, even though they might be 
rather humble in their background and not 
high up on any salary scale, to be vetted? 
Might they come within contact of material 
that might be sensitive? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Vetting is only required 
if the people have re^lar and constant 
access to top secret information and it 
would be most unlikely any security guards 
would have that. 

601. These are mainly people engaged on 
perimeter security? 

(Mr Pendlebury) They are entirely en- 
gaged in safeguarding buildings. That is the 
only trial that is going on to assess of the 
possibility of using outside resources for 
physical security. 

Mr Crawshaw 

602. I want to clear my mind as to this 
recall vetting. Would you agree perhaps 
that if the recall is in respect of perhaps 
some weakness in the man’s behaviour, it is 
important that he should not see his being 
recalled for vetting because of that specific 
thing? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes; it would obviously 
help in most of the interviews if someone 
were re-checked out of phase, so to speak, 
and had a special review. If it could be clear 
that the reason for it was perhaps that he 



had got deeply into debt or had had some 
extra-marital affair, or what have you, but 
of course it is not always possible to make 
that entirely clear because the source of 
information may be from friends or col- 
leagues. One cannot always make it ab- 
solutely clear what the purpose is, but so 
far as we can, of course, it is helpful to 
make it clear. Perhaps the investigators 
could expand on that one, as to how far 
they are able to bring in the particular 
purpose of a review or re-vetting. 

(Mr White) I would say on a re-vetting 
interview it obviously becomes clear to 
anyone with sense who is being interviewed 
as to the reason for it but the grounds for 
doing it are never disclosed. Most of them 
seem to be aware of it when you see them. 
Most admit to their faults, if they are faults. 

603. Do we find from experience that it 
has a salutary effect and perhaps can save 
the man from himself, in other words? 

(Mr White) Yqs, 

604. It is a good thing in that respect 
that he knows? 

(Mr White) It is a safeguard for him and 
quite often a salutary warning to others. 

605. Another purpose for re-call could 
be_ in the sphere of a person who was 
going into the Services with wrong inten- 
tions, espionage reasons and so on. Could 
I have your views on whether you think it is 
helpful or not to security that the man 
should know that he is, in fact, under 
suspicion or is it better not to let him know 
he is under suspicion? 

(Mr White) You are giving perhaps a 
hypothetical case which it would be 
difficult to answer. *** 

606. *** 

(Mr White) *** 

607. That brings me to the main point of 
the question. If, in fact, he was not due for 
this periodic vetting, he would be alerted if 
he had a vetting after one or two years, 
when he was not normally expecting one 
for five years? 

(Mr White) Yes; some are under five 
years, of course, depending where the post 
is going to be. If they are being posted 
abroad and want to be available, then the 
five year period comes up and others are 
seen for other purposes. It is not strictly 
five years in all cases. 
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608. But the question has been put, and I 
do not know whether it was to you gentle- 
men or to others, as to whether it might be 
desirable not to have a specific fixed period. 
As you say, you do not, but some people 
could be vetted more frequently than others 
merely by chance. Do you think that 
would allay suspicion in these cases where 
you are trying to find out whether a person 
is malicious or not, so as not to alert him, in 
other words? 

(Mr White) It is very difficult to answer 
on fiict. My own personal opinion would 
be no. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I think it is important 
simply to stress again that the PV process is 
not designed to be, and it does not work as, 
a spy catching process. It would be a very 
odd circumstance indeed, I think, if there 
was some reason to suspect that someone 
might be spying and we used a PV inter- 
view as one of the ways of establishing that, 
but I think that, as I say, is simply an indi- 
cation of the different approach that would 
be adopted if we were talking about a 
spying case as opposed to a case in which 
we are simply going through the normal 
processes of trying to establish whether 
someone is able to have access to classified 
information. 

Dr Gilbert 

609. The Navy does not do what the Air 
Force does and ask commanding officers 
for records on people who might sub- 
sequently be in sensitive work? 

(Captain Bates) No, we work in the 
opposite direction. If the commanding 
olficer has some reason to doubt the person 
generally, which could have a security 
effect, he would report that to us in. the 
after-care procedure. 

610. That has nothing to do with PV-ing 
as such; it is when you actually have a 
security risk appearing? 

(Captain Bates) No, quite; I think partly 
that was Wing Commander Crawford’s 
point, that we will get a report on a person 
on perhaps indiscretion or misbehaviour at 
any time, whether he had a PV clearance or 
not. If there is a need to see the person and 
substantiate the points, or the allegations, 
or whatever, made, then that is retained on 
the file. 

611. Could you give examples of when 
you would do this and ask for reports on 



someone who is not handling work of a 
type that required PV-ing, but you felt 
might, in the RAF? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes; it is 
very simple. If we had someone who had 
significant financial problems, let us say, 
we would ask the commanding officer to let 
us know. There would be no security 
interest at that time. It would certainly be 
something we would wish to look at in the 
future. 

612. It is related not so much to the 
nature of the work, but to the man’s 
problems? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes, in- 
deed. 

Mr Patten 

613. I have one point on the Navy. 
There are a number of jobs done in the 
Navy support, the RSTS, for example, 
which are done by civilians in the Navy, 
though similar jobs are done by serving 
officers or military personnel in the other 
Services. Does that make a difference in 
any sense to the positive vetting procedures 
you apply? 

(Captain Bates) No, if the person belongs 
to the Navy Department of the MoD and 
needs to hold a clearance, he is given the 
same treatment as serving officers. 

Dr Gilbert 

614. Would either of the Services see 
any value in a gradated system of positive 
vetting or a graduated system? 

(Captain Bates) I think undoubtedly 
there would be some distinct advantages. 
The problem is that it would not necessarily 
reduce work at all. It might increase the 
work. At the moment, having the system, 
either you do have access or you do not. At 
least it makes it very simple for the com- 
manding officer to allocate the work to the 
people, but there obviously is a case when 
some people might be down-graded to a 
degree and that might be helpful in the 
work administration. 

615. ITave you ever made recommenda- 
tions to that effect. Captain Bates? 

(Captain Bates) Not recommendations 
but we have rather discussed the pos- 
sibility and the difficulty usually is borne 
out by a great deal of expensive effort for 
less value. Tliat is to say, you would pro- 
bably have to do almost exactly the same 
work to cover a person for a lesser level in 
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that context as you do for the top level. So, 
we envisage that it would involve us with 
more work and more expense. 

616. But you would nevertheless see 
merit in it if the resources were available? 

(Captain Bates) There are advantages, 
undoubtedly. 

617. I get the impression, from what you 
are saying, and I do not want to put words 
into your mouth, that the advantage would 
be inore in the direction of more intensive 
vetting of the most sensitive areas other 
than in relaxation of the work in the less 
sensitive areas; is that correct? 

(Captain Bates) It could certainly be that 
the balance could be shifted that way, yes. 

618. W ould you f avour that ? 

(Captain Bates) Yes; I think that again 

there is merit in it. I would not like to say 
I am firmly convinced of it. I certainly 
believe it is of value to look at that. 

(Wing Commander Seymour) I would 
not like to see the system as it is made any 
less stringent. 

619. You would not? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) No, I 
would not. 

620. Perhaps I should tell my colleagues 
I have had a document which arrived this 
morning which has the figures of with- 



drawals of PV clearances for the various 
Services. *** There are no significant 
variations around the mean that I could 
detect. I understand that a proportion of 
those that withdraw relate to people who 
are at the time not in sensitive work areas. 
Is that correct? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

621. That does not happen automatic- 
ally, does it? If, at the end of your five 
years, you happen not to be in a sensitive 
work area, would your PV clearance lapse 
or be withdrawn automatically, or would 
it be renewed in case you went back into 
the area? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) The PV is 
valid for five years and it remains in being. 

622. At the end of five years, if you were 
not involved, what would happen? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) It would 
lapse then. 

623. It would not automatically be with- 
drawn if after three years you ceased to 
require it. You would wait until the five 
years ran out? 

(Wing Commander Seymour) Yes. 

(Captain Bates) That is right because it 
assists in the appointment of people. 

Dr Gilbert: Gentlemen, thank you very 
rnuch indeed. We have kept you a long 
time. We are most grateful to you for your 
patience. I believe Mr Pendlebury will be 
staying with us for the next witnesses. 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr E, Pendlebury, Executive Director of Civilian Management (B), Mr P. O’Brien, 
Deputy Director of Security (Army), Mr P. Sanders, Army Security Vetting Unit, 
Mr I King, Deputy Director MoD Security, Mr A. D, Rouse, PSIU and Mr 
K. J. Digby, PSIU, called in and examined. 



Dr Gilbert 

624. There is one thing I would like to 
get on the record before we go into de- 
tailed questioning. I understand that the 
Ministry of Defence, like other depart- 
ments, is subject to a set of security rules 
which are laid down centrally for the 
Public Service; is that correct? 

(Mr Pendlebury) That is so. 

625. These rules are actually incorpor- 
ated in a handbook, along with a lot of 
other material in the same handbook. 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is written guid- 
ance which is issued centrally. 



626. Is it in the form of a handbook? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is a handbook of 

guidance which is issued centrally. 

627. Does the handbook relate solely to 
positive vetting matters? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No, it covers a very 
wide range of personnel security matters. 
Of course, there is separate guidance on 
physical security aspects as well. 

628. In what form is it? Is it bound or is 
it loose-leaf and in a binder? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Because it is updated 
from time to time, as I think Mr Broadbent 
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explained in the first session, the guidance 
we have is constantly up-dated. We do not 
have a cyclical process of up-dating or wait 
for great occasions. There is a constant 
process of up-dating and therefore it is of 
course in a form in which amendments can 
be made. It is not bound except in the sense 
that it has a bar going thi'ough it; it is loose 
leaf. 

629. If the Committee were minded to 
request a sight of the relevant part of this 
handbook, to whom ought it to address 
itself, if that is a fair question to put to you? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Again, Mr Broadbent 
mentioned this in the first session. The 
guidance is issued by the MPO — Manage- 
ment and Personnel Office. 

630. What is its security classification? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is secret. 

631. It is a secret document? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

Mr Marshall 

632. Could I concentrate on the PSIU 
for the moment because I think they wilt 
be aware we have had a good deal of evi- 
dence from the Services. I wonder if they 
would take this opportunity of doing what 
other witnesses have done from the 
Services and outline the way in which they 
set about doing their work, the kind of 
background information files which are 
available to them and the general line of 
questioning that they pursue and perhaps 
they could stress those aspects which they 
believe they need to touch on for civilian 
employees as opposed to Service personnel. 

(Mr King) Perhaps I could explain in 
opening that, unlike the Service units, the 
PSIU is only responsible for the actual 
field, investigations. So a lot of the prelimin- 
ary work is, in fact, done in the directorate 
of the MoD security by my staff and their 
findings are then passed on to tip PSIU 
who carry out the actual field investigations. 
If, as I understand it, you want to hear 
how an actual interview is conducted, 
perhaps I can invite Mr Rouse to stvy how 
he goes about this. 

633. I do appreciate they cover field in- 
quiries. X would like to hear the kind of 
interview structure outline they would 
tend to follow. 

(Mr Rouse) If I could just run through 



the whole system, that would probably be 
the simplest way to deal with it. A file comes 
to us from whichever Government depart- 
ment, and you probably know we deal with 
all Government Departments, other than 
the FCO, GCHQ and the Services. We may 
get a file from say, British Telecom and that 
is passed through the Headquarters of 
PSIU to one of our team. We have got very 
roughly about 100 Grade II, of which I 
am one, and we operate in ten teams each 
of ten and each team has a Grade I as a 
team leader. So the file comes to the team 
leader and he goes through the thing, 
reads all the papers in it and enters on the 
front of the file which has got a cover sheet 
and from his examination of the paper the 
sort of inquiries that he feels are necessary; 
in other words, he will say, “I want you to 
see referees, seniors, et cetera”. He will 
draw the investigating officer’s attention to 
any particular aspects. He may say, ‘T 
want you to probe the nationality of this 
man’s wife”, or whatever it may be. So 
that is the action by the team leader, having 
read the case papers. It then comes to the 
SOU, that is to say, myself, and I read the 
papers. I study all the background papem 
(I can elaborate on that in a moment if 
you like) and thereafter I handle the case 
from beginning to end. I ought perhaps to 
explain that of the hundred or so Grade IIs 
we have, all but sixteen I think are London- 
based, so we operate from our offices in 
London and in an adjacent office is the 
team leader. So you can turn to him at any 
time for guidance. So although I say the 
Grade II carries out the investigation, his 
Grade I is in an adjacent office and you can 
turn to him and he will be monitoring the 
progress and so on. The Grade II, having 
studied all the background papers, and got 
himself thoroughly au fait with the case, 
then sees one or more of the referees and 
gets as much information as he possibly 
can before he sees the subject. Then he 
carries out a subject interview. I would say 
on average this takes about two hours 
twenty minutes. Sometimes it will take a 
good deal longer, perhaps three or four 
hours. Three hours is quite normal. I do 
not think I have ever done it in under an 
hour and three-quarters. You then see 
the superior and thereafter all the other 
supervisors that you think are necessary, 
going back at least ten years but longer if 
appropriate. For example, we very often 
get cases of somebody recruited into a 
civilian firm or into a government con- 
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sultancy, or whatever, who is coming in at 
the age of forty. So only going back ten 
years is inadequate and one has to go back 
perhaps fifteen years. Going back too far 
very often does not pay a dividend because 
people you are trying to interview may not 
remember the subject. Certainly fifteen years 
is not uncommon. So I would see, having 
seen the referees and the subject, as appro- 
priate, school masters, university teachers, 
bursars of colleges, moral tutors at 
universities, all his employers, including 
part-time and moonlighting jobs he may 
have done and full-time jobs, all his seniors 
in the civil service. If the senior, as very 
often happens, does not know an awful 
lot about him, then I see a colleague of the 
same grade. The senior may well say, “This 
chap has lunch every day in a pub with So 
and so” . I would see him, and the additional 
referees. Whenever we talk to referees and 
to all sorts of people we always say, “Now, 
who else knows this chap ? Who knows his 
wife? Who knows the family?” So you are 
not just hide-bound by the two referees on 
the form. It is quite usual to see three or 
four, and sometimes more referees. I would 
see the security officer and find out whether 
this chap has come to notice, and then I 
think that is probably all the people I 
would see. There are certain other checks. 
Then I would write a report. AU the time 
my actions are being monitored and guided 
by my team leader. He gets the report and 
discusses it with me. At the end of my 
report I will give my impressions of the 
subject and what I feel on the whole case, 
not an assessment but a general feel about 
it. He will discuss it with me, add his 
comments and it wiU then go back through 
the chain to the tasking department. 

634. So it is fair to say you do much 
more in the way of personal contact than 
the equivalent Service interview procedure? 

(Mr Rouse) Yes; that is the essential 
difference. Grade IIs are case officers and 
we actually handle the whole case. Before 
this meeting I worked out how many 
interviews I had done over the last four 
years with each case. I had interviewed a 
total of 14 people on average with each 
case, of which I had done about eighty per 
cent myself. I had interviewed eleven or 
twelve people in each case myself. 

635. On the question I put to you about 



the differing form of inquiry made in 
regard to civilian employees and bacL 
ground and so on compared to serving 
personnel, can you give examples of the 
different emphasis that would come out in 
your questioning? 

(Mr Rouse) I think we cover very much 
the same ground as was covered by 
Commander Martin at the last session but 
the difficulty is that dealing with civilians, 
they are not living in a Service environ- 
ment, in a barrrack room or a mess deck or 
officers’ mess or whatever; therefore you 
have to carry out a more thorough 
investigation, I think, to try and find out 
what this chap is really up to from five 
o’clock in the evening until nine o’clock 
the next morning. In the Services people 
by and large know what their people are 
doing, I suspect, but that is not the case 
with civil servants, people working for 
contractors, people working in Nato and 
so on. On the whole seniors know very 
little about what the person is up to from 
the time he walks out of the office on 
Friday afternoon until he returns on 
Monday morning. So one has to do a lot 
of investigation. The other difference is 
that I believe, from looking at cases and 
papers I have got from the Services, in 
other cases, that referees in Service cases 
are very often fellow comrades in the Ser- 
vices. Referees in our case are not. Therefore, 
we know very little about them. If you are 
dealing with a Service case, it is quite easy 
for the investigating officer, I would suggest, 
to try and find out what sort of reliability 
you would put on Sergeant Jones or Wing 
Commander Snooks, but if you are faced 
with, referees who are civilians and not 
known to anybody, then it is not so easy 
and_ interviews generally take longer and 
are in more depth, I would think. 

636. Perhaps, to take a specific example, 
was PSIU responsible for the field in- 
quiries for Trestrail? 

(Mr King) Yes, it was. 

637. Can you confirm whether, in fact, 
any questions were put to him about 
possible homosexual inclinations? 

(Mr King) I can confirm that they were, 
yes. 

638. So there were no particular lessons 
to be learnt from that case? 

(Mr King) None at all. 
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639. Do you think that the extra 
thoroughness about which you have just 
talked reflects the higher percentage 
refused in the MoD civilian side than on the 
other side? 

(Mr Rouse) I cannot answer that. We do 
not do any assessment. We merely pass the 
case back through. 

640. There is a significantly higher rate 
of refusals of initial PVs in the MoD 
civilian side than there is in any of the 
Services. I wonder if you would like to 
comment as to why you think that might 
be the case. It is up to in 1981, al- 
though I think the highest figure anywhere 
else is about ***. 

(Mr King) Yes, 1981 was quite an 
exceptionally high figure. 

641. It was *** in 1980. 

(Mr King) It was pretty high there. I 
think the contributory factor might well be 
the nuclear area where, as you know, every- 
body is PV-ed on recruitment. That 
means, of course, quite a lot of young 
people, young apprentices and so on, are 
being considered for PV and the rejection 
rate in that area at least is probably rather 
above average. 

642. Why suddenly more so ? 

(Mr King) Suddenly more so? 

Mr Patten 

643. Perhaps work was starting on 
Trident? 

(Mr King) 1981 was a big recruitment 
year in that area. 

Mr Mates 

644. There were only half the applica- 
tions in 1981 that there were in 1980 and a 
higher percentage refused, so it was not a 
very big year; it was rather a small year. 

(Mr King) The application figure, of 
course, covers the entire area in which 
only 

645. You say 1981 was a big year. It was 
only a year after 1980. 

(Mr King) It was a big year in the nuclear 
area. 

646. I see, you mean particularly there? 

(MrKm^)Yes. 

647. Was the rejection rate in that 



particular area about average or was it 
higher than usual? 

(Mr King) The figures suggest it was 
higher than usual. 

648. These figures do not. Perhaps you 
have some figures that do. 

(Mr King) I have no way of knowing. 

649. So we have a picture then of a 
rather higher rate of initial refusal amongst 
MoD civilians than there is amongst the 
Services. Then we have a picture of a much 
lower rate of withdrawals than among the 
Services. Can you explain that? 

(Mr King) I think, when we come to 
withdrawals, the circumstances among the 
MoD and among the civilians are rather 
different because it is comparatively rare 
for us actually to withdraw a PV if we can 
simply allow it to lapse and move the indi- 
vidual concerned into a less sensitive 
appointment while the rest of his PV runs 
out. In other words, we do not go out of 
our way to withdraw a PV where we can 
avoid doing it. 

650. So, as well as the percentage with- 
drawn, there is also a percentage figure of 
those who are quietly shuffled out of sen- 
sitive areas into non-sensitive areas be- 
cause you have found on checking that 
they are not reliable? 

(Mr King) Yes, or probably because of 
something which arises out of the after- 
care procedures. 

651. What sort of figure does that give 
you then? 

(Mr King) I have no comprehensive 
figures but in 1982 I gather there were 
about *** such cases which arose. 

652. That is, *** it is not going to make 
any difference to your figures. There is still 
a significantly lower figure of withdrawals 
in the civilian world than there is in the 
military world. 

(Mr King) Yes, that is so. 

653. Does that perhaps indicate that 
your after-care is not as thorough as it is 
in the Services? It has already been con- 
ceced it is far more difficult. 

(Mr King) I think that it is more difficult 
and we probably get less feed-back. 

654. Therefore, more are slipping 
through the net and staying in PV posts 
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who are unsatisfactory or who might be? 

(Mr Pendlebury) You have to balance 
that against the higher initial rejection rate, 
of course. We may not have so many with- 
drawals because the recruitment pattern at 
the level at which we PV and the time at 
which we PV differs from civilians and be- 
tween the Services in general as do the 
Services differ from each other. I do not 
think it is possible to draw any simple con- 
clusions from these figures that there is 
greater laxity in one area, whether civilian 
or one of the Services, or another, or that 
there is greater difficulty in establishing the 
reasons for withdrawal of PV. It is simply 
that circumstances differ quite widely. 
There is a greater readiness in the Services, 
a greater necessity perhaps in the Services, 
to treat PV in black and white terms and 
actually to withdraw a PV, and that is 
recorded, whereas the possibilities of 
posting elsewhere in the civilian area are 
that much ^eater and the possibility that 
someone is in a non-PV post may or may 
not be greater. For all these reasons, as I 
have said, it is quite wrong to draw any 
conclusions which suggest that there is a 
dramatically different rate of success, so to 
speak. 

655. I am not trying to draw any con- 
clusions. I am asking what your conclu- 
sions £ure from the figures. Let me make it 
clear; I am not making any suggestions of 
laxity. You have identified in previous 
evidence that you have a much greater 
problem with the civilian community than 
you do with the Service community because 
of the districts where they live, they do not 
tend to live in neat areas by battalion or 
ship or RAF station. You have a much 
more difficult problem to identify possible 
risks. You have not got much more re- 
sources than the Services have as a per- 
centage of posts. You, therefore, cannot be 
as thorough in your investigations, nor can 
you be as thorough with your after-care 
and this seems to show up the figures, that 
whereas you make a lot more initial re- 
fusals, thereafter a person is much safer, 
once he has got his PV in your organisa- 
tion than he would be in the Services. Is 
that an improper conclusion for me to 
draw. 

(Mr King) I think there would be some 
truth in that. 

Dr Gilbert: Forgive my interrupting, but 
to get a precise view of this you have got to 



know how many people have been shifted 
side-ways. 

Mr Mates 

656. I was just coming to that. 

657. But he must know whether his post 
is PV-ed or not? That, presumably, is part 
of the job description of a post, is it not? 

(Mr King) Yes; he would know whether 
his post was PV-ed or not. 

658. How common would it be for a 
chap who is, as it were, on the escalator of 
the Civil Service to go from a PV-ed post to 
a non-PV-ed post in the normal course of 
events? That would be rather rare, would it 
not? 

(Mr King) No, that would be rather 
common. After all, there are many more 
non-PV-ed posts than there are PV-ed 
posts. 

659. Does that apply also the higher you 
get? 

(Mr King) It applies a fair way up the 
pyramid, yes. 

660. To what level? 

(Mr King) I think it probably applies up 
to broadly Principal level. 

661. So, if a man is moved away *** 
what checks do you then have to ensure he 
never goes back? You are storing up 
difficulties for later on by doing it this way, 
are you not? 

(Mr King) Not necessarily; we do, of 
course, take precautions. We would have a 
top enclosure card on his personal file 
which would alert the civilian management 
branch concerried with the posting to con- 
sult the security authorities before they 
moved him to a new post. 

662. Again, you would not know about 
this? 

(Mr King) We would know of that. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It may, of course, be 
only a temporary arrangement in the sense 
that if there is some reason to have doubts 
about someone which is not strong enough 
necessarily to justify a total removal of PV, 
it is playing safe to move someone into a 
non-PV post and then look again a year or 
^o later and decide whether you renew his 
PV or confirm it or what. It is using posting 
sensibly in the interests of security rather 
than avoiding any particular difficulties. 
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663. What sort of situation would a 
holder of a PV post find himself in which 
caused you to say, “Well, for a year we had 
better move him out of that”. What would 
you have found to cause you to say that? 
What is your yardstick for that? 

(Mr King) I do not think there is a yard- 
stick because each case would be very much 
an individual one, and depend on its 
merits, but an example of the sort of thing 
that might cause us to think that way 
would be if it became apparent there was a 
drink problem, or financial problems, 
which could be temporary and resolved, 
and might clear themselves up in a few 
years one way or the other. 

664. You would then, because the man 
had had and got through his drink problem 
or over his financial problems, consider 
him a good risk again? 

(Mr King) We could do. 

665. Does it happen? 

(Mr King) Oh, yes, I am sure it has 
happened. 

(Mr Pendlebury) The man may, of course, 
have been warned that there is a behaviour- 
al problem or some other type of problem 
that could bring his PV into question. 

666. Sometimes he would be told. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

667. It is not inevitable he does not 
know? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Sometimes he would be 
warned that an episode has raised a 
shadow and that his PV is not being re- 
moved but he is being removed from a PV 
post. 

668. At what level in your organisation 
would this decision be taken? 

(Mr Pendlebury) That would depend on 
the level of the individual concerned, and 
that does not necessarily go strictly on a 
grade basis. There is a minimum of com- 
parable grade but it would be a decision 
probably taken at a higher level than that. 

669. At what level is this decision nor- 
mally taken? Is it taken at your level? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It could be taken at my 
level if it is a fairly senior person and the 
posting authorities have to be consulted. If 
the case is at a lower level and there are no 



particular problems about the posting, it 
will be handled at perhaps SEO level. 

670. The withdrawal of a PV would be 
handled at SEO level ? 

(Mr King) That would be very unusual. 

(Mr Pendlebury) I misunderstood you. I 
thought you were talking about a decision 
to move someone out of a PV post. 

671 . That is in effect a temporary with- 
drawal, is it not? 

(Mr King) Yes, it would be. A decision of 
that sort would not normally be taken 
below Principal level. Most such cases, and 
we are talking about relatively few cases, 
after all, would come to my level or would 
go higher. 

672. How many cases are we talking 
about a year. I cannot work out. *** 

(Mr King) In 1982 there was *** such 
cases. 

673. That is, there were *** cases of 
withdrawals? 

(Mr King) Of being moved. 

674. I am still not clear what the differ- 
ence is. You move a man out of a PV post 
for a security reason; are you saying that is 
not withdrawing his PV? 

(Mr Pendlebury) That would be tant- 
amount to withdrawing his PV. 

675. How many cases have there been of 
that? You see, if you are showing us this 
comparatively low figure, what you are 
hiding is the people that you are just 
sliding temporarily. What is the total of 
both? 

(Mr King) We do not have a comprehen- 
sive record of that at all. 

676. I am very surprised to hear that. 

(Mr King) One of the reasons for that, 

of course, is that until comparatively 
recently we were several different organisa- 
tions. We have only been one organisation 
since October of last year. Some parts of 
the organisation kept records; some did 
not. 

677. If you have no comprehensive 
record of who has been moved out, what is 
to stop him going back again? 

(Mr King) As I have said, there is a pre- 
caution with the top enclosure card placed 
on a man’s personal file which would 
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prevent him being accidentally posted in a 
PV post. 

678. You do not know how many of 
those exist? 

(Mr King) No, I could not tell you how 
many of those exist. 

Dr Gilbert 

679. Is membership of CND something 
that would cause you to have views about 
acceptability for positive vetting? 

(Mr King) No, we would not regard that 
as an automatic reason for withholding 
PV. 

680. Would it cause you to raise your 
eyebrows?, 

(Mr King) It would depend, I think, on 
where the PV post was and the sort of area 
it was. If it was in the nuclear area, then 
obviously it would cause us to raise our 
eyebrows. 

Mr Mates 

681. What you are saying is that you 
have different standards of PV' according 
to different Jobs people are going to do. Is 
that so? 

(Mr King) No, I was not saying that. 

Dr Gilbert 

682. You say different factors are taken 
into account? 

. (Mr King) We would take different 
factors into account. 

683. In different areas of work? 

{MxKing)Y&s. 

Mr Mates 

684. This is quite different from the 
Services. You say that a man could be 
PV-ed for one area who would not for 
another. There is no absolute standard of 
PV? 

(Mr King) There is an absolute standard 
of positive vetting but, for example, there 
would be posts in which you might not put 
a man who holds a PV clearance. I think an 
instance which has been mentioned at an 
earlier stage of this inquiry was of a homo- 
sexual who might not be suitable for over- 
seas appointments. I cite that as an ex- 
ample merely. 



Dr Gilbert 

685. To come back to CND: it is rela- 

tively unlikely that a person would advertise 
his membership or admit to membership of 
CND and be a candidate for a post in the 
nuclear field. It does not strike me as very 
high on the list of probabilities. In any 
other areas of Ministry of Defence work 
would it be regarded as a serious handicap 
or serious impediment being granted 
positive clearance? \ 

(Mr King) I personally know of no case 
where anyone has been a PV candidate who 
has also been a member of CND. 

Mr Mates 

686. Could we ask the case officers if 
that has ever come up? 

(Mr Rouse) Yes; I think this is an area I 
of questioning which I would pursue if this I 
subject of inquiries was iri a Defence post; 1 
let us say, a girl working in NATO Head- 
quarters. That is going to be much more 
relevant than, let us say, an official of the 
Bank of England, if I am vetting him. In 
every case where the subject of inquiry is 
likely to be in a Defence post, I would find I 
out what their views are and ask referees | 
and others associated with them for their | 
views on this particular aspect . If they have I 
a moral objection to nuclear matters, it is 1 
unfair to put them in this position. I 

Dr Gilbert I 

687. Again, they are unlikely to be I 

candidates for that job? I 

(Mr Rouse) Not necessarily because, let 
us say, a girl secretary applies for a job in 
NATO at SHAPE; she does not know H 
whether she is going to be in a d^artment 
dealing with travel claims or working for 
the Principal Scientific Adviser. 

688. She is not going to be PV-ed if she I 

is just going to be working for the travel ( 
part. I 

(Mr Rouse) Yes, she will be. I will be I 
corrected if I am wrong, but there is a I 
NATO requirement that all ‘B’ grade posts f 
have to be PV-ed. I 

(Mr King) That is so. There is a differ- I 

ent NATO requirement. I 

689. Would they be Ministry of Defence 
employees? 

(Mr Rouse) They come under the um- 
brella of the Ministry of Defence for PV 
processing. 
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690. That is not an answer to my 
question. Would they be Ministry of 
Defence employees? 

(Mr King) Not directly, no. 

691. You would not be PV-ing Ministry 
of Defence employees as such for, I will 
not say humble duties, but for duties lack- 
ing in sensitivity? Surely the question does 
not arise, does it? 

(Mr Rouse) Obviously one puts a lot 
more emphasis if someone is an applicant 
for a job at Aldermaston. 

692. You are hardly likely to get an 
avowed member of CND applying for a 
job at Aldermaston, are you? 

(Mr King) No, I would not expect to. 

693. The question relates to people in 
other areas of Defence work who might be 
members of CND. It is not unknown. 
There are plenty of people in the Ministry 
of Defence who take the view that we should 
have a conventional defence capability, 
without being members of CND. How do 
you handle that sort of situation, where they 
may even have joined CND? 

(Mr King) If it emerged they had joined 
CND, it would obviously be a factor 
which the assessing officer would take into 
account. I think the investigating officer 
would certainly be expected to probe what 
sort of role they played in CND. For ex- 
ample, merely being sympathetic to it 
comes into a different category from 

694. I hope you would not consider 
CND would be a Communist or Fascist 
organisation. So, how does the question 
come up? Do you automatically ask every 
interviewee whether he or she is a member 
of or sympathetic to the aims of CND? 

(Mr Rouse) Yes, I would ask what their 
views are on this and whether they have 
any strong moral views *** 

695. Would this be standard among all 
interviewing officers? 

(Mr Rouse) I would hope so ; 

696. To be quite clear about this, you 
officials in PSIU do the field work. The 
decisions are taken by the sponsoring 
departments. Do you actually make recom- 
mendations? 

(Mr Rouse) No. As I said earlier on, we 
do not make recommendations. One gives 



one’s impression of the subject and one’s 
impression of the case, but that is all. It 
then goes back without any recommenda- 
tion at all to the tasking department. 

697. When you give the impression, it 
presumably is slanted favourably or un- 
favourably. It may not amount technically 
to a recommendation but anybody reading 
your impression must derive an initial view 
of favourable or unfavourable. 

(Mr Rouse) No, I do not think that is 
necessarily so. One is giving one’s view as to 
whether a person appears to be someone of 
integrity, of honesty and truthfulness, 
whether the referees appear to be reason- 
able people. 

698. If you are providing a negative 
commentary on the subject. Surely the in- 
ference must be clear. 

(Mr Rouse) It is up to the assessing 
department to decide how much weight to 
put on this or that. 

Mr Patten 

699. This is a small point. When you are 
building up a picture of a person who is 
being PV-ed, you also presumably get quite 
a lot of information about other people. 
You get information perhaps about other 
people’s sexual peccadilloes, drink pro- 
blems or drug problems or financial pro- 
blems or even criminal activities by other 
people. What do you do with that informa- 
tion? 

(Mr Rouse) Any information which we 
acquire in the course of our investigations 
goes into the report. Let us say we are 
dealing with a homosexual and he has a 
steady relationship with somebody else. 
The name of that other person, let us say he 
is a Civil Servant, if he is working in a 
department would go on the report. As far 
as I am concerned, that is the end of my 
responsibility. 

700. In that case, the hypothetical case 
you have just mentioned, would the other 
homosexual’s department be informed that 
this chap had interests which he might not 
have disclosed to his superiors? 

(Mr Rouse) That, I am afraid, is beyond 
my ken. My job is to carry out investiga- 
tions, then pass the case away. 

(Mr King) The answer to that question is, 
yes, he would be, if indeed he was in another 
Government department. The information 
would be passed to the other Government 
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department, to the security part of that 
department. They would be required to 
treat it in the same confidence we would 
treat it. 

701. Can .you think of other examples in 
which information could be built up which 
is not the subject of positive vetting in- 
quiries and is passed on or used? 

(Mr King) I cannot. 

702. So far as your experience runs, it is 
only in a case like that where you are deal- 
ing with the activities of somebody who is 
already employed by the Government in 
some capacity or other? 

(Mr King) Yes, I think that would be 
true. 



Dr Gilbert 

703. When you pass the file across, you 
do not keep the files yourself? 

(Mr Rouse) No. It goes back to the task- 
ing department which may be any one of 
33 departments. 

(Mr Pendlebury) Which is mostly Min- 
istry of Defence, of course. 

704. Would you endorse the evidence we 
had earlier today from the witnesses of the 
Navy and Air Force that the co-ordination 
between the Services and the PSIU is 
adequate? 

(Mr Rouse) Yes, I would endorse that. 
One of the questions one asks obviously is 
to find out the individual’s relatives, 
brothers, sisters and so on and so forth, and 
ask whether any has been in the Forces and 
any has been PV-ed, either by ourselves or 
by one of the other investigating agencies, 
not necessarily the Forces. If appropriate 
and you think it necessary, you would get 
hold of that PV file. Perhaps somebody’s 
brother is in the Army and has been vetted. 
It helps to build up a picture because you 
may get contradictory information. 

705. From where do you get your vetting 
officers? 

(Mr King) The majority of our recruits 
are from the police forces. 

706. When you say “our”, you mean the 
PSIU? 

(Mr King) Yes; the current composition 
is about 90 former police officers and about 
20 former Services officers. 



Mr Mates 

707. Mr Patten lit on a hypothetical 
homosexual relationship. Supposing you 
found in your inquiries that the Civil 
Servant you were looking into was having 
a steady extra-marital relationship with the 
wife of a Civil Servant in another Govern- 
ment department; would that go through 
to security? 

(Mr King) I suppose in those circum- 
stances it might do. 

708. Might or would do? 

(Mr King) I think it would depend on the 
circumstances as we understood them. 

709. What would be your criteria in 
reaching a judgment on that? 

(Mr King) If, for example, the third party 
concerned was, shall we say, a personal 
secretary to someone fairly senior in another 
department, that is probably something 
which ought to be known to the security 
branch of that department. 

Dr Gilbert 

710. What if he is having an affair with 
his own secretary, which is not unknown? 

(Mr King) It is not unknown. I am sorry 
but I am not clear what you are asking me. 

711. What would you do about it? 

(Mr King) It would certainly be a factor 
to be weighed in assessing his suitability for 
PV. It would not automatically exclude a 
granting of PV clearance. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It may be a disciplinary 
matter but to take any action on that would 
raise the question of the confidentiality of 
the PV process. In terms of the relevance 
to PV, we are back to the point I made at 
the start about the number of cases in 
which there are extra-marital affairs. What 
matters is whether the affair can in any way 
lead to pressure on the individual. 

712. The need to conceal is crucial, is it 
not? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Yes. 

Mr Mates 

713. Let us go back to this secretary who 
you are PV-ing in order to go into the travel 
expense department of NATO Head- 
quarters. When you have passed her and 
you have decided she should be PV- 
cleared, she goes to that post. What is on 
her document or her file to show you that 
that is a less stringent clearance than 
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would be needed if she were to work for the 
Principal Scientific Officer? Is there any- 
thing to say this is PV-ed but only for 
travel claims? 

(Mr King) No, there would not be such a 
distinction, 

714. The next thing is, she is around and 
about the place doing a good job and the 
Principal Scientific Adviser’s secretary 
drops dead and she moves into that post. 
You say that is all right as she has been 
PV-ed. Flow can you justify the differential 
standard of PV-ing. In other words, you 
are less concerned with someone who is 
going to a travel claim office than with 
someone going to work for a Principal 
Scientific Adviser. I do not understand 
how you can accept a different standard of 
what I thought was an absolute standard. 

(Mr King) I think if we have given the 
impression there is a differential standard 
of PV-ing, I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity of putting that right. 

715. You said you were not as fussed 
about a secretary going to work for a travel 
claim office. 

* (Mr Pendlebury) That was in the con- 
text of CND. 

716. I am sorry; once you start on the 
relevance of one bit, where do you make 
these judgments if you are not setting an 
absolute standard of PV clearance? 

(Mr Rouse) The investigation is just 
^ thorough irrespective of what job the girl 
is in. What I am saying is you would in- 
quire of this and let us say she had strong 
moral objections against being employed 
in an area dealing with nuclear matters, 
that would be recorded in the report. 

(Mr Pendlebury) The decision is made by 
^ NATO, not by us, 

717. Suppose it happened in the United 
Kingdom and not in NATO: my point is 
this. The lady may have strong moral 
objections to the nuclear part ; she may also 
be put under pressure to go in and work 
for this chap and she has got on top of her 

. file “PV cleared”. How can you suddenly, 
two or three years later, say it was some- 
; thing you did not bother about because 
she was only involved in travel claims. Has 
the secretary got “PV cleared” on top of her 
file or has she got “PV but only for travel 
claims”? 



(Mr King) She just has “PV clearance”. 

(Mr Pendlebury) In the case of NATO 
Headquarters there would be a file which 
goes with the reports It is up to them to 
decide whether to give her clearance, for 
what posts and what to do with her after- 
wards and what precautions they take 
about posting her. In the case of MoD, 
there might be a PV clearance but there 
might also be a top enclosure on the file 
which said, “This person is not to be 
posted without reference to the Security 
Division”, There would be administrative 
action to make sure, and we are talking 
about a purely hypothetical case, that if 
there were some doubt about someone’s 
commitment to an aspect of MoD work, 
then steps would be taken by the MoD to 
make sure that administratively that was 
followed through. In the case of NATO, 
which was where the original distinction was 
made between travel claims and elsewhere, 
we simply provide the NATO employing 
authority with a report by the PSIU and 
NATO will then decide which post that 
person is suitable for and whether that PV 
clearance is absolute or not. 

718. This is the crux of what I am getting 
at. There are some PV clearances that are 
not absolute. In other words, you have 
several standards according to where you 
think the subject might fit in his or her 
employment, 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is sensible action 
on posting people. You do not deprive 
yourself of the services of someone by 
refusing a PV absolutely. You give them a 
PV but you can impose certain conditions 
about where they are posted. It is sensible 
posting action which is not to be confused 
with a black and white decision on whether 
someone should or should not have a PV. 

Dr Gilbert 

719. This line of questioning does not 
necessarily imply criticism of your methods. 
What is clear is you do, in fact, operate a 
graduated system. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is a posting system. 

720. It is a graduated one. 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is a posting system, 
not a graduated PV. Again, I must stress 

^Witness’s footnote; In the case of NATO clearances 
resoonsibility for carrying out the vetting process is laid 
on the security authorities of member nations: the 
NATO authorities seek and accept the assurances ot 
member countries about the security status of their 
nationals posted into NATO appointments. 
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that this was discussed at one of the earlier 
sessions of the inquiry, that in some areas 
we would be less ready to grant a PV if 
there was some reason to doubt than in 
other areas. That is certainly so. Some 
access to more sensitive information, not 
just top secret but certain kinds of top 
secret information, would need more 
stringent standards. There is graded PV in 
that sense already in that people are 
cleared for access to certain kinds of infor- 
mation but that does not mean that there is 
down the scale a sort of other graded PV. 

Mr Mates 

721. That clearance is on a need to 
know. When you shade your super- 
sensitive information, if I can use that 
general phrase, that is because there is 
only a certain set of people who need to 
have that information. Therefore, it is 
restricted quite rightly from other people. 
That is quite a different matter from grading 
the suitability of a PV-ed person because if 
you have, as you say, shades of PV 
standards, then you must also have shades 
of PV posts. How on earth do you 
administratively make sure you do not let 
anyone into the wrong shade and into what 
should be a standard thing according to the 
criterion which was laid down all those 
years ago as to what a PV post should be? 

(Mr King) We do, of course, work very 
closely with the civilian management 
posting authorities in dealing with parti- 
cular individuals. 

Mr Mates: Let me put the question once 
again. You do have shades of standards for 
accepting people as positively vetted? 

Dr Gilbert: When you decide where you 
post them? 

Mr Mates: No, before you give them the 
clearance; some people would get cleared 
more easily than others? 

(Mr King) Certainly that is true, some 
people get cleared more easily than others 
because if there are doubts 

122. Some will get the benefit of the 
doubt and some will not? 

get the benefit of 
the doubt and some will not. 

723. That is a subjective judgment taken 
at what level? 

Pendlebury) There are all sorts of 
other factors that come into this such as 
operational needs. Some people in some 



areas might get a PV rather more easily or 
at least some doubts might have been 
swallowed rather more easily if there is an 
operational necessity or need for a parti- 
cular skill. It cannot entirely be black and 
white. 



724. If a chap has a rare skill you will 
take a bigger risk? 

(Mr King) In certain circumstances, yes. 

725. What circumstances are they? 

(Mr King) If you have a scientist or an 
engineer whom a firm with a defence con- 
tract pressingly wants because he is the only 
chap with the technical qualifications 
available for the particular job in a hurry, 
you would look perhaps more kindly on a 
p^icular blemish than you might other- 
wise, but in such cases you would be bound 
to take other precautions, i.e. by calling 
for a review after a very short time, by 
briefing the security authorities in the firm 
accordingly. 

(Mr Pendlebury) We are talking again 
about the nature of the work rather than 
the sensitivity of information. We do not 
necessarily take more risks with more 
sensitive information. The opposite is true. 
We are talking about posts and people in 
particular jobs and the relevance of their 
PV clearance to that. 

726. Is this a decision you would be a 
party to at your level? 

(Mr Rouse) No. 

(Mr King) The PSIU would make no 
such decision. 

(Mr Rouse) We would make the investi- 
gation and present the case as fairly as we 
can, with regard to all the relevant facts. 

727. Having presented a doubtful pro- 
position, because of various matters, who 
IS going to take the decision that this is so 
ingent for this company that we must take 
this risk? At what level will that decision 
be taken? 

(Mr King) It is most unlikely it would be 
taken below my level: it would very 
probably be liigher. 

728. How many decisions like that are 
you confronted with in a year? 

Not many, I am glad to say; 



^ Gilbert 

729. Every year? 
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(Mr King) I have only been doing the job 
for 18 months so I can hardly comment on 
that. 

730. Mr Pendlebury, could you say 
more? 

(Mr Pendlebury) These cases are most 
exceptional. 

731. Indeed they are but they are the 
dangerous ones, are they not? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No, because the deci- 
sion that is taken is whether a risk which is 
present of perhaps financial difficulty or a 
drink problem or whatever it is, is suffi- 
ciently strong to outweigh the need opera- 
tionally or whatever it is to clear that 
person. It is a difficult decision but it is one 
that has to be taken constantly as to 
whether a PV clearance is given. It is given 
so far as possible in absolute terms but that 
has to be shaded by necessity in some 
cases. 

732. If this necessity arises in your 
judgment you go back and have people 
PV-ed how often? 

(Mr Pendlebury) If there were substantial 
reasons for doubt we would go back 
annually probably. 

733. How often do you get cases where 
you have to go back annually? 

(Mr Rouse) Quite frequently. 

734. Could you give us some feel for 
numbers? 

(Mr Rouse) I could not but I have been 
back quite often to cases, perhaps as a 
result of my own recommendation, that I 
am worried about one particular aspect and 
the report may come back. 

735. Is that in *** per cent of cases? 

(Mr Rouse) I think less, perhaps , 

but that is straight off the top of my head. 

(Mr Pendlebury) That is all the cases of 
doubt, not simply the sort of cases I was 
talking about. It arises in the sort of cases 
we were talking about earlier when it is 
decided as part of the after-care process 
someone needs checking fairly frequently. 



Mr Mates 

736. Are these procedures laid down in 
this handbook? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Which procedures ? 



737. You said we might refer it back for 
a year or two or we might do this, some- 
times we do that. All of these are obviously 
subjective decisions which you presumably 
take, Mr Pendlebury? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The guidance, and I use 
the word “guidance” because it is guidance, 
sets out the criteria on which PV clearance 
may be called into question. Each decision 
is an individual decision. One cannot lay 
down absolute rules of thumb which say, 
“In these cases you will give clearance and 
in those cases you will not. In these cases 
you will post someone and in those cases 
you will not”. It is guidance to people who 
have to do a very difficult job of deciding 
in individual cases, and in a large number 
of individual cases, whether PV clearance 
is to be given or not and whether someone 
is to be posted to certain areas or not, 

738. You said borderline cases were a 
very small number. Now you say they are a 
large number. I am actually trying to find 
out how the guidance is given as to what 
you do in a small number of cases where 
you acknowledge you grant people PV 
when they could be at some form of risk, 
and you judge that the level of risk is 
acceptable to the importance of the job. 
What guidance is there for that? Is this in 
the handbook? 

(Mr Pendlebury) There is discretion left 
to departments on whether they grant 
clearance or not, having taken into account 
every factor, every known factor, that is 
both against the individual and in his 
favour. 

739. So the department can overrule 
your advice? 

(Mr Pendlebury) No ; as I have said, there 
are not specific rules, except in certain 
quite clear cases of medical conditions or 
the defects of circumstances. There is 
nothing which sets out a chart which says, 
“He is out and he is in.” There is a discre- 
tion. 

740. There is a discretion in departments ? 
(Mr Pendlebury) There is a discretion to 

departments on the basis of guidance which 
is given. 

741. You can tell them, “In our view, 
having questioned him, our recommenda- 
tion is that he is not given PV clearance 
and the department may give that clear- 
ance? 
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(Mr Pendlebury) No, we do not say that. 
If you are talking about other depart- 
ments, we do not say, “We do not think he 
should be given PV clearance”. 

742. Who arrives at a judgment on all 
the work done? 

(Mr Pendlebury) Are you talking about 
MoD or about other departments? 

743. In either or in both. 

(Mr Pendlebury) In either or both cases 
the report goes from the PSIU to an asses- 
sor In other departments someone will 
decide on the basis of a report by the PSIU 
whether someone should be given a security 
clearance or not on the basis of the guidance 
they have. 

744. Which is that? 

(Mr Pendlebury) The central guidance 
sets out the sort of criteria, the sort of 
criteria we mentioned in our memorandum 
about character defects. 

745 . Is this the book? What is this 
guidance? Is this the handbook? 

(Mr Pendlebury) It is the one I mentioned 
e^her in response to the Chairman, that 
there IS central guidance on this. The report 
on the field investigation goes to the de- 
partment concerned, whether it is MoD or 
any other department, and someone in that 
department who is at the right level for 
makmg the decision decides whether a PV 
clearance can be given or not. 

746 Who is that and at what level is he? 
You don’t know? I am sorry to go on 
Chairman, but this is absolutely crucial 
(Mr Pendlebury) I am afraid I not only 
toow It but I have given this evidence 
betore. I am repeating myself. The decision 
IS taken at a level which corresponds to the 
level of the individual who is being vetted 
and this is laid down in central instructions 
m the MoD. I cannot answer for other 
departments as to the level at which they 
take decisions. In the MoD it is laid down 



that the decision is taken by somone at a 
comparable level. In difficult cases the level 
can be as high as is necessary. Sometimes 
it would go up to the Permanent Secretary. 

(Mr King) It is grade related so that in 
the case of an Assistant Secretary in the 
Ministry of Defence, for example, it must 
go at least to Second PUS (Mr Broadbent’s 
level). In other Government departments 
they all have their own arrangements for 
assessing the reports which are passed 
straight to them by the PSIU, not with any 
recommendation from MoD at all. 

Dr Gilbert: Mr Pendlebury, I am afraid 
the Committee is in some difficulties. We 
are running out of time and about to lose 
our quorum. I am sure you can tell how 
interested Members have been by the un- 
interrupted stream of questions from them. 
I know Mr Crawshaw has questions still to 
put to you and I have others and I am sure 
my other colleagues have some, I think really 
I have no option but to say to you that is 
probably as far as we can take it today and 
apologise to your colleagues, particularly 
those in the Army Department, who have 
sat patiently without any questions being 
put to them. To some extent I am sure they 
appreciate that is because we had a very 
large chunk of time with their colleagues 
from the other Services. It is not for me to 
say when or if we should invite you back. 
Certaiidy I think the Committee will try, 
if possible, if it is not presuming too much 
on your patience, to have another session 
with you. It will not be for the next two 
weeks at any rate because the Committee 
IS going abroad for two weeks. You are 
possibly relieved to hear that. Some time 
early in May would be the earliest we could 
apologies to those of you 
who have not had an opportunity to answer 
questions. 

Mr Mates: I just wanted to ask if we 
could see the book. 

Dr Gilbert: That will come up. We will 
have to discuss that. Thank you all very 
niuch indeed for your patience and for 
attendance. We are much obliged to you. 
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’’f" '"n„erMed 

authorities about the adequacy of the Stales Oovernment. No 

of Defence. The system is simiiar to *at used 

STro““« “^Pts assurances from the other about its personnel 
with PV clearances. 

Instructions to Investigating Ojficers mmItp 

9 The Committee noted that the instructions to investigating olhccNS attached to Ih 
Mob memorandum in response to their question No 23 did 

on the need to establish the subject’s financial ^ wa.s 

been given to understand that this was among ^latteis about ^ 
invariably questioned. Similarly, although the forms completed by the in in fUb ? 

travel to Communist countries, there was no reference in the instmcti^ fvthe? mandato^^ 
countries. They asked to be told how guidance was given on this and othu niandaloiy 

questions put by lOs to those subjected to PV enquii ies. 

3. Each vetting unit supplements the common omcer (or 

dum by its own series of working notices and by specific ^iit^lmg ioi 

interviewing officer— the terminology varies as between vetting units) on the maUu.s to be 
pursued with the subject. As a result, the subject’s financial 

gone into, as are his or her leisure interests md te example, attitude to dunk dud <J> P8-'- 
Family background and past employments, including time spent in the Armed Services oi 
the Merchant Navy, are also examined. Those having passports are invited to produe^ 
«kting Officer and people «e asked about any V sits they l«vc ^ 
foreign countries — not just visits to Eastern Bloc countries — and about any contaets tney 
may have made there. 

Staffing of Security Divisions and Vetting U nits 

4. A table showing the staffing of the Security Divisions and Vetting Units is at Annex. 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Directorates of Security: Numbers Employed 



DIRECTORATE 
NUMBERS 
Rank (Grade 




Current 

Complement 




Of Which These are 
Full Time on PV 


And These are on 
PV and Other Duties 


N 


A 


RAF MoD 


N 


A 


RAF MoD 


N 


A 


RAF MoD 


Director 


1 


1 


1 


1 


■ -- 


- 


- 




1 


1 


1 


1 


PA 


1 


2 


1 


3 





— 


— 


— 


— 




— 





S/Prin/SPSO 
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2. Memorandum by the Council of Civil Service Unions (D V2) 

Introduction . , . , 

1 1 The Council of Civil Service Unions, representing over 500,000 no iiHud^ 
civH servants, welcomes this opportunity to subniit its views on Positive Vetting (PV) to 
the House of Commons Select Committee on Dclcnce. 

1 2 In nresenting our submission the Council accepts that a balance needs to be struck 
between security on the one hand and the civil liberties ol individual civil servants on the 
Ser. It is our concern that some of the proposals put forward in the media for moddying 
PV procedures-in particular those for random searches, covert surveillance and lo the 
ntroLction of polygraphs (lie detectors)™would represent an unacceptable tilting oi the 
balance against civil liberties', without necessarily improving security. 

1 3 Indeed it is the Councirs contention that too little regard is given under the cunent 
PV procedures to the rights of the individual. In putting forward our proposa s for clmngcs 
to the PV process, the Council therefore seeks to give greater weight to what the April 1982 
Report on Security Procedures in the Public Service described as the gcnei'al public- 
tradition that an individual is entitled to a fair hearing in respect of any accusatumi 
entertained against him and to fair treatment irrespective of political or ^ 

venience”.^ It is also our contention that currently too jnany posts ate covered by I V 
procedures, and this is not in the interests of effective security. 

1 4 Our submission has been ordered as follows. In the substantive part of our sub- 
mission, we explain the CCSU proposals for reform of PV procedures and the CCbU 
attitude toward lie detectors. Background information on the early development ol l V 
procedures has been included as Annex A, and in Annex B we provide informatmn oil 
the present working of PV procedures. Footnotes, which are referred to throughout Llie 
text, are listed at the end of the document. 



s 



s 



S 



> 



L 






E; 






CCSU Proposals for Reform of PV Procedures 



(a) Reduction in the number of PV posts 

2 1 The government has already indicated that it has initiated a review of the number 
of PV posts, and has also amended the security regulations to remove the blanket require- 
ment that all posts at Under Secretary and above be subject to PV clearance. In welcoming 
these changes the Council of Civil Service Unions’ belief is that reducing the number ol 
PV posts will strengthen the effectiveness of state security. 



2 2 It is worth noting that in November 1950 when Mr Attlee was considering the 
atroduction of positive vetting it was estimated that the total number of posts to oe 
■ffected was “not likely to exceed 1000”.** When evontiuilly PV procedures were introduced 
n 1952 the Treasury Regulations (EC.21I52, tlih March 1952), after defining IV posts, 



went on: 

“This dehnition is to be construed narrowly and it is not thought that 

posts involving access to classified information about atomic energy more than J,uuu 

posts should be put in this category ...” 

Although by 1952 the estimate of the number of PV posts had grown from 1,000 to 
3,000 plus, there is of course a substantial difference between these original estimates ana 
the 68,000 posts currently covered by PV procedures. 



2.3 Part of the reason for the increase in the number of PV posts may have been what 
the Report of the Diplock Commission described as the “most commonly committed 
error of over-classification.® The Diplock Report goes on to say that not only does over- 
classification work against managerial efficiency and economy, but it adds to ttto cem^ 
of security procedures, and “even more important, it is liable to undermine the effective- 
ness of the procedures themselves”.'* 



2.4 The Diplock Commission also talks of the “impression that I-Iome Civil Service 
Departments have been too ready to classify posts as requiring PV clearance, aitiiougn ii 
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recognises that in the case of the Ministry of Defence,, the need to meet the requirements 
of our allies accounts for the existence of a considerable number of them”. ® As well as the 
expense and time involved in the PV system, it can lead to the loss of valuable recruits 
who, because of the delay, go elsewhere. Moreover, in departments where there are an 
unnecessarily high number of PV posts, the PV process may substantially reduce an 
individual s promotion opportunities. For all these reasons the Council of Civil Service 
Unions urges a more selective approach to the classifying of posts as requiring PV 
cic3.r&nc6. 



2.5 It is also important to note that at present the Security Officers in MoD who are 
responsible for the positive vetting procedure are already overstretched. There is a con- 
tinuing shortage of Security Officers in the MoD Civilian Security Directorates which 
means that the Security Officers are unable to review more than a small proportion of 
c^es. Their manual instructs that cases should be reviewed on a five to ten year cycle. 
They have been unable to meet this target, or to observe properly the internal vetting 
procedures which they feel to be essential. This problem will be exacerbated if the MoD 

proposal, mooted in the summer of 1982, to further reduce their numbers by 30 posts is 
implemented. 



(b) F V Procedures and Homosexuality 

2.6 The 1982 Report of the Diplock Commission has recommended, and the govern- 
ment has accepted, that in the Home Civil Service male homosexual relationships or 
inclinations, should no longer be treated as an automatic bar to PV clearance. Instead 
homosexuality should be dealt with on a case by case basis.® The Council welcomes this 
change, as a first step. However, the Diplock Commission also recommends that, because 
homosexual relationships between consenting males are still an offence against the criminal 
aw of a number of foreign states — including the USSR — -homosexuality should continue 
to be a bar to recruitment to the Diplomatic Service (where all posts are subject to PV 
clearance^ and should also be a bar to employment in any PV post outside the Diplomatic 
Service which might involve posting outside Great Britain. 



• The Council does n^ consider that homosexuality should provide an automatic 
debarrnent for posts in the Diplomatic Service, or for posts in other departments which 
migi involve foreign postings. The Council’s view is that because in many countries 
homosexuality is not a criminal offence some distinction could be drawn between posts 
m different countn^^ winch allows homosexuality to be dealt with on a case by case basis, 
as It IS within the Home Civil Service. 



(c) PV Procedures and Natural Justice 

submission we referred to the “general public tradition 
^ hearing in respect of any accusation entertained 
against him and to fair treatment irrespective of political or public convenience” It is 

that the current PV proems does not provide a Shearing for 

interviwK ^ U individual whether the 

discipline, PV clearing or security. An individual 
PV mterview/myestigation is for PV purposes or has possible 

The rrlll there are no rules governing the interview procedure itself. 

nIrSr °r a code of practice should be drawn up and 

nvSwfnn? ^Tn to that of “judges’ rules” in police interviews/ 

investigations. In addition it is inconceivable under the rules of natnal inctir'p tVini- an 

suspect'^h is also^hiconS^^^ ? charge being given to the 
suspect. It IS also mconceivable under the rules of natural iustice that a susnert fllthnimh 

or herselt without being given any details of the precise allegations. Finallv it is incon- 

annS + of natural justice that an accused should be denied’ the right of 

appeal to sorneone other than the person or body who initially found the accused uuiltv 
^d yet a civil servant faced with refusal of PV clearance and all that entails (up to loss of 
job), may not have even been told the charge against him/her, or if aware of the basis of 

given any details of the precise allegations and may be 
in Ltag hfa/£ which has already sat as jidge and jury 
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2.9 In considering how more attention may be paid to natural justice and the rights of 
the individual in the PV process, the Council’s view is that the same principles and 
procedures should apply to the PV process, irrespective of the basis for refusal of PV 
clearance. At present the PV process is different depending, fii-st, on whether the individual 
is actually serving in a PV rated post or not, and, second, on which of the three main 
grounds PV clearance is refused. Our approach, therefore, will be to take first a situation 
where PV clearance is refused or withdrawn from a civil servant on the grounds of member- 
ship of or sympathy with a subversive organisation, and to assess how the PV procedure 
may be improved so as to give the individual civil servant as fair a hearing as possible. We 
shall then seek to apply the same approach to other PV situations. 



2.10 The procedure where a civil servant is suspected of being a member of or sympa- 
thiser with a subversive organisation is as follows (details taken from Cmnd 1681): 

(i) The civil servant is informed of the allegations, and is given such particulars 
relating to the allegations as can be disclosed without prejudicing secret sources of 
intelligence. 

(ii) If the civil servant denies the allegation, he/she may make written representations 
to the departmental minister. 

(iii) If the allegation is still maintained, the civil servant may ask for the case to be 
referred to the Three Advisers. 

(iv) The Three Advisers hear evidence in private from representatives of the depart- 
ment and security services ; and 

(v) invite the civil servant to appear before them in person. At the commencement of 
the hearing the civil servant may be accompanied by “a friend”, who may be a 
trade union representative. The “friend” or trade union representative can make 
a broad statement on behalf of the appellant, but must then withdraw. (This 
latter provision was agreed betv/een the Official and union sides in 1962.) 

(vi) After receiving the report of the Three Advisers the minister reconsiders his 
ruling. 

(vii) If the minister is still of the same mind, the civil servant is given a final oppor- 
tunity to make representations. 

(viii) If the minister’s final decision is to refuse PV clearance the civil servant will be 
transferred to a non-secret post, or if that is not possible, will be sacked. 

2.11 There are two particular aspects of this procedure that the Council wishes to 
comment,on. First, the procedure described above for cases where subversive membership 
or sympathies are involved is the most extensive of the range of PV procedures, and offers 
a greater degree of protection to the rights of the accused civil servant than is the case for 
other PV situations (see below). This does not mean, however, that the procedure described 
above does not have serious faults. In two particular areas — (a) the amount of detail given 
to the accused civil servant concerning the precise nature of the allegations, and (b) the 
opportunity for full trade union representation or representation by some other body— the 
Council believes there is considerable scope for improvement. (See paragraphs 2.12 and 
2.13.) 

2.12 (a) When in 1948 Prime Minister Attlee introduced the “purge procedure” fo 
dealing with communists and fascists, he stated that the suspect “should not be merel; 
informed that he is suspected, but should be given as far as possible, chapter and verse. . . 
However, from the very first experiences of the “purge procedure” in 1948 to the presen. 
day, the caveat that the amount of information given to the suspect should be limited so as 
not to prejudice secret sources of intelligence, has been used in such a way as to place the 
accused civil servant in the totally unfair position of having to defend him or herself \vith 
little or no particulars at all of the evidence on which the allegations are based. Wheii it is 
remembered that the employing department does not have to prove that a suspect has dime 
anything wrong or intends to do anything wrong, but merely to assert that there are doubp 
about an officer’s reliability, it is only fair that the officer h^ every opportunity refute 
the charges. In the Council’s view therefore, when an officer is alleged a inember or to 
have sympathies with a subversive organisation, a greater amount of detail about the 
allegations should be given to the official than has happened in the past. 
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2.13 (b) An individual faced with criminal proceedings normally has the right from 
the earliest stage to be represented by a lawyer. Similarly the Council believes that a civil 
servant faced with refusal of PV clearance should from the beginning of the PV procedure 
be able to call upon the assistance of a “friend” who may be a trade union representative, 
as would happen under, for example, current Civil Service disciplinary procedures. 
This “friend” or union representative should furthermore be able to accompany and 
represent the suspect at all times when the suspect is present before the Three Advisers. 
It would not make much sense for a lawyer to appear only at the opening of a court 
hearing on behalf of a defendant and then, after making an opening statement on behalf 
of his client to have to withdraw without hearing any of the evidence and with no op- 
portunity to assist his client throughout the proceedings. Therefore the Council believes 
that a suspect’s “friend” or trade union representative should not have to withdraw 
after the commencement of the hearing before the Three Advisers, but should remain 
so long as the suspected official does. 

2.14 Bearing in mind that the employing department does not have to prove any 
actual or intended disloyalty, but simply has to show reasonable grounds to believe that 
an official is a member of, or is sympathetic to, a subversive organisation, the Council 
believes that its proposed reforms to the existing PV procedure are the very least that 
could be done to assure civil servants of something approaching a fair hearing. Further- 
more the Coimcil believes that in all other cases the PV procedures should include the 
same basic principles of : 

(i) as full as possible a statement of the allegation against the civil servant ; 

(ii) the right of appeal to a body, such as the Three Advisers, outside the civil 
servant’s employing department; and 

(iii) the right to be represented tliroughout the PV process by a “friend”, who may 
be a trade union representative. 



2.15 Putting these principles into practice would have two immediate effects. First, 
those civil servants who presently are refused or who lose PV clearance whilst not serving 
ill a PV post, do not have the right to any statement of allegations or the right of appeal. 
Since the refusal of PV clearance to someone not actually serving in a PV post can still 
be very damaging in terms of career prospects, the Council believes that all civil servants 
who are refused PV clearance should have the three rights of a full statement of allegations, 
of appeal, and of representation. Second, those civil servants who are presently refused 
PV clearance on grounds other than connections with subversive organisations or char- 
acter defect — ^for example, defect of circumstances — do not appear to have any rights at 
all. To be consistent the same three rights of statement, appeal, and representation should 
apply also in these cases. 



2.16 In the case of refusal of PV clearance for reasons of character defect the Council, 
whilst endorsing its view that the same rights should apply as in other cases, wishes to 
put forward some more detailed comments, in particular relating to the recommendations 
of the Diplock Commission. The Council welcomes the recommendation (with which the 
government has expressed sympathy) that, when an official wishes to exercise his right of 
appeal against PV refusal on grounds of character defect, he/she should if he/she so 
requests, be given a written statement of the allegations made. However, we note that the 
Security Commission in its recommendation says that an individual should not be given 
a statement of the allegations “where the defect consists of mental instability of which 
it might be harmful to the subject’s own mental health to inform him”. The Council 
considers that this can be implemented consistently and fairly and in a manner that ensures 
the individual’s interests are properly protected if; 

(i) the allegations are only withheld from an individual if, in the opinion of two 
doctors, it would be harmful to the subject’s own mental health to release them 
to him; and 

(ii) where the allegations are withheld from an individual, because it might be 
harmful to his mental health, they are disclosed to a properly appointed rep- 
resentative of the individual’s own choice. (This is similar to the procedure 
adopted in mental health tribunals.) 
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2.17 Finally, there are two other aspects of the current PV process on which the Council 
would like to comment. First, as we have already pointed out, the refusal or withdrawal 
of PV clearance may result in loss of job. Except where PV clearance is refused or with- 
drawn for reasons which would otherwise merit loss of job under the normal disciplinary 
procedures, the Council does not believe that refusal or withdrawal of PV clearance 
should result in loss of job. The Council would therefore welcome a guarantee that all 
civil servants refused PV clearance will be found alternative work within the Civil Service, 
with retraining if necessary in the case of specialist staff. Second, the Council is of the view 
that in line with the current widespread trend to openness in personnel management 
techniques, individual civil servants should have the right to see their own PV file. 



LIE DETECTORS 

3.1 The lie detector, or polygraph, is an American phenomenon. Each year hundreds 
of thousands of Americans are subjected to lie detector tests either as part of a criminal 
investigation, as part of the promotion process to test company loyalty, as part of an 
internal company investigation into thefts or industrial spying, or as part of the screening 
process for job applicants. According to one of the foremost U.S. experts on lie detectors, 
Professor David Lykken, the vast majority of the up to 8000 practising polygraphers in the 
United States have no significant training in physiology or psychology, even though he 
detection requires “extremely subtle and diflScult psychophysiological interpretations . 
Moreover most of the 25 schools that train polygraphers in the U.S. give only an 8 week 
course of instruction. 

3.2 Nevertheless it is true that in the United States Federal Civil Service lie detectors 
are in use in the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the National 
Security Agency. Furthermore in November 1982 it became clear that the present U.b. 
administration was considering widening the use of lie detectors in the Dep^ment of 
Defense. Subsequently hearings into the proposed extension of the use of lie detectors in 
the Department of Defense were held by the U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on 
the Judiciary. It was at the same time that suggestions began to appear in the Brhish press 
that lie detectors could be considered as a means of improving the efficiency of PV pro- 
cedures in the Civil Service. ^ ^ 



3.3 Because lie detection is an American industry which so far has not been exported to 
Britain, the major British written source on lie detectors depended exclusively on American 
material.^^ Irving and Hilgendorf reported “an admitted error rate of 12 per cent, ana 
86 per cent reliability”;^^ a finding which led the Royal Commission on Cnmnai 
Procedure to rule out the use of lie detector tests in court proceedmp. NevermeJess, 
because of the recently reawakened interest in this country the Council of Civil bervice 
Unions has looked further into the use of lie detectors in the United States. 



3.4 In particular we have studied the evidence collected on , 

Lyldcen, Professor of psychology and psychiatry at the Umversity of Mim^ot 
School. Professor Lykken is a feUow of the American Apociation for the ^^^^ancement of 
Science, is past President of the Society for Psychophysiologipl Researcl^ _ 
author of numerous scientific articles, many of which i. 

detectors. He has recently published a book on lie detectors and hp been a_ 

the U.S. Department of Defense on the use of polj^aphs. Jhe Co^cil h^ aLo paid 
particular attention to the Statement by Professor Christopher J inHiriarv ITS 
Committee on Civil Service and Constitutional Rights, Committee ‘ 

House of Representatives, 9 December, 1982. Professor « stf emenfi 
reviewing the scientific validity of the lie detector, raises broato m . Tufount 

ing the use of lie detectors. Professor Pyle is Chairman of the Politics 
Holyoke College, Massachusetts, has specialised for the last ^ 

privacy issues, and has been a consultant to several U.S. Congressional Committees. 

3.5 Before deciding whether to put forward any 

detectors and positive vetting, the Seled; Commtt^ rtp-hate in the United States, 

review all the evidence on lie detectors, from both sides of th states who are 

In practice there are few scientifically trained 
proponents of poiygraphy. Some of these, such as Dr D Ruski 
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Dr G Barland, and Dr F Horvath of Michigan State University, are themselves practising 
polygraphers, and have produced papers which are referred to by Irving and Hilgendorf in 
their Reseai'ch Study. The Council’s views on lie detectors are explained at length below, 
but in summary form our conclusions are : 

Lie Detectors (or polygraphs) 

— Have little or no scientific or theoretical base 
— Are inaccurate 

— Displsay a disturbing propensity to find innocent people guilty 
— Are ineffective at catching the determined spy 
— Threaten an unwarranted invasion of an individual’s right to privacy 
— Could be used by unscrupulous governments to test the “loyalty” of civil servants. 

How does a lie detector work ? 

3.6 The standard polygraph machine assesses a person’s physiological state by reference 
to three indicators; blood pressure, respiration rate, and galvanic skin reaction (sweating). 
The usual format for a polygraph examination involves the use of what is known as the 
“Control Question Test”, which involves mixing questions directly relevant to the crime, 
or whatever is under investigation, with “Control” questions. Meyer explains that relevant 
questions might be of the type “Did you participate in the bank robbery on 1 1 September, 
1981 ?”, and the control question, which is usually less precise, might be “In the last 20 
years,have you ever taken something that did not belong to you ?”. “The control questions 
arp usually framed in such a way as to produce a “no” answer. The key assumption under- 
lying the Control Question Test is that the truthful subject will display a stronger physio- 
logical reaction to the control questions, where as a deceptive subject will react more 
strongly to the relevant questions. ^ ® 

The Scientific basis of lie detection 

3.7 In their Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure Research Study, Irving and 
Hilgendorf refer to the “lack of theoretical base” to the poly^aph examination. “ For 
Lykken the crucial assumption in lie detection is that physiological reactions traced on a 
piece of paper reveal what he calls the “specific lie response”. Lykken argues that the poly- 
graph does not reveal a “specific lie response” but merely records general emotional 
arousal, which may be associated with anxiety, or indignation, or guilt. Another American 
scholar, Jerome H Skolnick, takes the same view as Lykken : 

“The scientific basis for lie detection is questionable. There seems to be little evidence 
that upholds the claim of a regular relationship between lying and emotion; there is 
even_ less to support the conclusion that precise inferences can be drawn from the 
relationship between emotional change and physiological response”. “ 

3.8 This lack of theoretical base should not be surprising as the lie detector was not 
developed by scientists but by policemen and lawyers. Meyer reports that when Dr Raskin 
embarked on polygraphy research in Utah in 1970, not a single scientific laboratory had 
assessed the validity or reliability of the Control Question Test — ^which was already being 
widely used — nor had a single report by a trained scientist evaluating the Control Question 
Test appeared in the scientific literature. “ 

The reliability and validity of polygraph examinations 

3.9 We have already referred to Irvin and Hilgendorf ’s review of American tests of lie 
detectors, which showed “an admitted error rate of 12 per cent, and 86 per cent reliability”. 
Below, the Council will present evidence from Lykken which suggests that in lie detection 
tests the error rate is much higher than 12 per cent with a disturbing tendency to find large 
numbers of innocent people guilty. First, however, we wish to establish exactly what is 
meant by “86 per cent reliability”. What this means in effect is that faced blind with poly- 
graph charts to read and assess, polygraphers agree with each other’s assessment on 86 per 
cent of occasions. But the fact that on 86 per cent of occasions polygraphers will come to 
the same interpretation of a chart, i.e. the same decision as to whether a person is guilty or 
innocent, says nothing about the validity of the technique. For example, given the same 
birth data a group of astrologers may come up with consistently similar astrological fore- 
casts. Thqt does not prove anything, however, about the validity of astrology ! 
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3.10 Of more concern to the Council is the claim that lie detector tests produce a false 
answer on 12 per cent of occasions. In the Council’s view such an admitted error rate by 
itself is sufficient to rule out any possibility of trusting lie detector tests to correctly 
distinguish between those who are lying and those who are not. However, Professor Lykken 
claims that this admitted error rate of 12 per cent is based upon laboratory test using mock 
crimes and subjects who do not face the real life consequences of being found truthful or 
deceptive. These experiments, argues Professor Lykken, are therefore flawed. Lykken goes 
on to argue that any tests of lie detector efficiency must be carried out on real life situations, 
and the scoring or evaluation of the polygraph charts must be carried out, not by the 
tester, but by an independent examiner who only has the charts, and nothing else, to go on. 

3.11 On this basis Lykken is only prepared to accept three studies of the polygraph. 
These studies, according to Lykken, produced accuracy rates ranging from 63 to 72 per 
cent. In other words, the. lie detector test produces the wrong answer about one time in 
three. 



3.12 Worse still, the lie detector test is biased against the truthful subject. As Professor 
Pyle comments: “The crucial hidden statistic regarding the reliability of polygraphic 
interrogation concerns the number of persons mistakenly accused of deception”. 
Professor Pyle quotes the research carried out by_ G. Barland, who, after beginning his 
career as a polygrapher, undertook a doctoral dissertation on lie detectors — extended 
under contract with the U.S. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration—at the 
University of Michigan, Barland’s research findings demonstrated a high degree of accuracy 
in detecting known liars from a group of criminal suspects otherwise known to be lying. 
Jiowever, Barland's test also accused half the suspects who were independently known to be 
telling the truth. Even Dr Raskin, who is a proponent of lie detectors, admits that the lie 
detector turns up more innocent people found guilty than guilty people found innocent 
— though he claims the chances of it happening are less than 10 per cent.^® 



3.13 That polygraph examination can result in false accusations was shown last 
in the United States. Early in 1982 the Pentagon fired manpower executive John C t 
Tillson after polygraphers alleged that he had “failed” three lie detector tests. Tillson had 
denied that he had leaked an embarrassing budget estimate. The decision to sack: lillson 
was reversed after the reporter who had published the information subrnitted a sworn 
statement declaring that Tillson was not his source and the riwiea Forces Jownal 
threatened to disclose the identity of the true whistleblower if Tillson was not remst^ed. 
(Details from Professor Pyle, December 1982.) In the opinion of the Council of Civil 
Service Unions the Tillson case highlights several crucial issues. If lie detectors are 
introduced as an aid to positive vetting, how many 

PV clearance? If lie detectors are introduced into the British Civil Servi^ for security 
purposes, how long will it be before lie detectors will be used by governments to track 
down the sources of purely embarrassing “leaks” ? 



Does the lie detector catch spies? 

3.14 It might, however, be argued that provided the lie detector catches ^ 
number of innocent civil servants refused PV clearance as ^J^^^ult of he detector tes 
would become an unfortunate but necessary price to problem 

argument is that what evidence there is, suggests very strongly that lie detectors are not 

likely to be successful in revealing the determined or trained spy. 

3 15 First a recent book in the United States claims that four recent delators from 

the American National Security Agency had 

them.” Second, there is every reason to expect *at a trained h^ 

fool the lie detector. In an tide in the mechcal journal ^ 

Lykken argues that there is a theoretical basis for supposing tl at p^ 
more likely to deceive without detection in real bfe lie tests, especially 
their responses to the control questions. ^ 
one’s toes, tensing the abdominal muscles, bi^S ® 

in one’s sock and pressing on it at the 

perturbations. Professor Lykken is suppoited m ^ J Y ^ osvchology and 

of York University, who is an authority on the relationships between psycnoiogy ana 

physiology: 
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“Psychopaths would almost certainly slip through the net. By definition they have no I 
conscience and do not have the same fears as the rest of us. And someone involved I 
in spying could well have psychopathic tendencies” ® ® I 

3.16 Third, a recent research project in theU.S.A.hasrevealedjust how easy it is to fool I 

a lie detector machine. A team of researchers at the Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital I 
arid the University of Pennsylvania reported that subjects who had swallowed 400 I 
milligrams of meprobamate were able to deceive their polygraphers.®*^ Nor did the I 
polygraphers detect that the subjects had taken the drug. The Council’s view is therefore I 
that a determined spy will have available some means of aiding him to fool the lie detector 1 
exammer. } 

The lie detector and the individuaPs right to privacy I 

3.17 So far we have concentrated on the scientific arguments concerning lie detectors, I 

but now the Council wishes to briefly discuss the potential impact of the lie detector on I 
the civil liberties of the individual, and in particular on the individual’s right to privacy. I 
It is mherent m the design of the polygraph examination that the subject of the test is I 
taced with searching and potentially embarrassing questions. In order for the Control | 
Question Test to work at all, the polygrapher needs to uncover control responses against 
wnicn to m^sure emotional reactions to the questions which are the central focus of the 
polygrapher s mouirv — if indeed, as Pvle TemindQ no Boo o f a? ! 
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annex a 

THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF PV PROCEDURES 

1. The origin of the current formal security procedures in the “purge procedme” 
announced by Prime Minister Attlee in the House of Commons on 15 March 1948. The 
“purge procedure” was designed to prevent communists and fascists from occup;^ng 
sensitive Civil Service posts, and can really be described as “negative” vetting. The 
procedure involved the following stages: 

— first of all a check would be made on the files of MIS and Special Branch 

— an official with suspected communist or fascist connections was informed of the 
allegation 

— if the official wished to contest the matter then he/she had a right of appeal to a 
three man advisory board, “The Three Advisers” 

— - the verdict of the advisory board was forwarded to the suspect’s departmental 
minister who would reach a final judgment 

-- if the allegation was upheld then the official was transferred to a non-sensitive 
area, or sacked. 



2. Followingatripartite security conference involving theU .S.A., Canada andBntainm 
June 1980, the first consideration was given within the British Civil Service to a system used 
in theU.S.A, and Canada of positive investigation of private lives and political affiliation oi 
those engaged on atomic work. (Hence the phrase “positive vetting However, it was 
not until October 1951, after a further tripartite security conference, that the Att ee 
Cabinet agreed in principle that positive vetting should go ahead in the hope that it woui 
induce the U.S.A. to be more co-operative in sharing atomic information. 
five vetting was introduced into the British Civil Service in January 1952 by the mcom g 
Churchill administration. (The PV procedure is described m detail in Annex B to the 

Council’s submission). 



3. When it was introduced in 1952 PV procedures covered the following ran^^^^ 

(a) Those which involved regular and constant access to the most highly classified 

defence information or material 



ueience iiuomiciuuix 

(b) Those giving access to the more highly classified categories of atomic energy 
information. 



iraormaxion. . , ^ i 

(c) In addition, under-secretaries and candidates for sTnJe 

in all cases to be subject to PV procedures, regardless of the ^ 

any civil servant at this level was regarded as being likely to have access to highly 

secret information. ® “ 



4 Although PV procedures were introduced in 1952, and even before 
dcfecls, as distinct from comrnunist sympathies or associahons, ?he 

persons from occupying sensitive posts, it was not huhl declared that character 
Conference of Privy Councillors” that the Governn^mt pub idy 
defects might affect a civil servant’s posting or 

B the PV procedures for dealing with alleged character defects and commu y P 
were, and are still, different in certain important respects. 



5. As the 1962 Radcliffe Report pointed r:\!?lhfbtSbel;l»n 
Privy Councillors was also 1956 the generalimptession 

and the rights of the individual. According to Radeh^^^^ , 

among departments has been that the Ttoe ^ 

proof” upon the challenging department. But the 1956 vy of the State 

‘■not only encouraged the Three Advisers to m 

against the individual but substance of their terms of 

the single direct question which m-ounds for supposing that the 

reference-‘Are there or are there not of such 

individual has or has ^ooently had 

a type as to raise legitimate doubts about h s r JaW yj ^ 

In our substantive submission we rules of natural justice should be 

to safeguard the individual, and in particular that the rules oi ndxui 
given greater weight. 
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ANNEXE 

THE PRESENT WORKING OF PV PROCEDURES 

The Range of Posts Covered 

1 . From the broad basis established in 1 952, and described in paragraph 4 of Annex A, 
the total number of posts subject to PV clearance has now expanded to 68,000. Although 
the Select Committee is only concerned directly with PV procedures in the Ministry of 
Defence, it is the case that the investigating officers employed by the MoD also cover 
investigations for other civilian Civil Service departments. Moreover, it is very difficult 
to see how any observations offered by the Select Committee could not have wider 
repurcussions outside MoD. 

2. The recent Report of the Diplock Commission has put forward proposals for 
change which may affect the number and range of posts subject to PV clearance. In par- 
ticular the Diplock Report recommended (a) that Home Civil Service departments should 
review their existing PV posts with a view to seeking whether the total could be reduced, 
and (b) that the rule be abolished whereby all officials of the rank of Under Secretary 
or above are automatically subject to PV clearance. The Government has already indicated 
that it has set in hand a review of the number of PV posts, and has also issued the necessary 
amendment to security regulations to remove the requirement that all officials of the rank 
of Under Secretary and above are automatically subject to PV clearance. In our substan- 
tive paper, we welcome these developments and put forward other proposals for change. 



3. The PV Procedure 

There are four main components of the positive vetting procedure : first, the checking 
of records held by the security agencies ; second, the completion of a security questionnaire 
by the individual concerned; and third, consultation in writing with character referees 
named by the individual in the questionnaire. The major feature of the PV process is, 
however, the field investigation carried out by an Investigation officer. The average cost 
of such investigations is unlikely to be less than £750 and may well be more, and is time- 
consuming.^® 



4. Grounds for refusal ofPV Clearance 

There are three broad criteria for the refusal of PV clearance : 

(a) Membership of or sympathy with a subversive organisation. 

(b) Character defects — ^factors relating to character or conduct “tending to make a 
person unreliable or which may expose him to blackmail or other influence by a 
foreign intelligence service”. 

(c) Defects of circumstances — “such as communist country origin, which involve 
no reproach at all in respect of character or conduct, but which may have to be 
taken into account because they may impose a strain on a person’s loyalty or 
make him vulnerable to pressure by a foreign intelligence seiwice”.®'* 



5. Right of Appeal Against Refusal ofP V Clearance 

The right of appeal against refusal of PV clearance depends upon the criterion used to 
justiiy rental of clearance. Apart frorn refusal of PV clearance from either (a) membership 
or sympathy with a subversive organisation or (b) character defect, there exists no clear 
right ot apeal. In addition there is currently no requirement for notification and right of 
appeal when a PV dearance is either refused or withdrawn whilst the individual is not 
actually serving in a PV-rated post. 



6. Moreover, the method of appeal currently allowed differs as between (a) membership 
or sympathy with a subversive organisation and (b) character defect. As for (a) the appeal 

“purge procedure” established 
of the individual to be presented with a formal charge and to appeal 
to the Three Advisers . Since the early 1960s the appellant in case type (a) can also call 
upon a mend, who may be a trade union representative, to be present at the start of a 
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hearing before the Three Advisers, and to make a statement on behalf of the appellant. 
After such a statement the friend or trade union representative must withdraw. As for 
(b) the right of appeal is only to the Head of Department. In 1982 the Diplock Report 
recommended that an official wishing to exercise his/her right of appeal against refusal 
of PV clearance on grounds of character defect, should be able to receive a written state- 
ment of the allegations, though not the sources of information on which the allegations 
are based. (NB. There are exceptions to this recommendation concerning character 
defects consisting of mental instability. This is covered in section 2 of our substantive 
submission.) The Council of Civil Service Unions considers there is scope for considerable 
improvement in the appeal procedures, and we have set out proposals in our substantive 
submission. 
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